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names of the Nine Old Maids, having worshipped each in tarn, from Erato 
up to Urania—he thoagli, by a natural concatenation of ideas, of the beauti- 
fal Endymion, to whom he fancied that he possessed a strong family like- 


— WITBRATCRER. 


START THE SECOND, 


The Consequences of Universal Benevolence and Fraternal Affection 


THE FRIEND OF OUR DARKER DAYS. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. | 


’T was said, when the world was fresh and young, 
That the friends of earth were few ; 

Aud shrines have blazed and harps have rung 
For the hearts whose love was true. 

And so, when the farrowing tracks of Time 
Lie deep on the old earth's brow. 

The faith so prized in her early prime 
Shall we hope to find it now ! 


It may be found—like the aloe’s bloom 
in the depth of Western woods, 

To which a hundred springs may come 
Yet wake not its starry buds:— 

But if, through the mists of wintry skies, 
It shine on life’s weary ways, 

What star in the summer heavens will rise 
Like that friend of our darker days ! 


We know there are hands and smiles to greet 
Our steps on the summit fair,— 

But lone are the climber’s weary feet 
Where the steep lies bleak and bare : 

For some have gained far heights and streams 
To their sight with morning crowned— 

But the sunrise shed on their heart’s first dreams 
And its light they never found! 





Yet oh, for the bright isles seen afar, 
When our sails were first unfurled, — 
And the glance that ouce was the guiding star 
Ofour green unwithered world! 
Aud ob, for the voice tat spake in love 
Ere we heard the cold world’s praise ;— 
One gourd in our promised noon, to prove 
Like the friend of our darker days ! 


ness, una of the fair sky queen's stolen visits to that higa, solitary, Latmos 
hill. Ha! Madam Luna! though you do look so correct and modest, and 
tura your back so scorufully ou the pretty, pouting, nauglity Aphrodite, you 
are no better than your neighbours, only a trifle more prudent! And pro- 
dence, with the celestials, as with us, passes very well for virtue, and some- 
times better. 

With these musings on celestial loves, there came before the mind of the 
young Lorenzo some thoughts of a terrestrial affair; and the thoughts were 
clothed in the garb of a dark haired, dark-eyed, earthly Diana—the pretty 
Fra neesca. Aud be mused on the midnight serenades, when she emerged, 
moon-like, from Ler cloudy curtains, and though she did not, because she 
could not, reward him with kisses, like Artemis, yet she would fling down 
to him some ribbon which she bad worn that day in her sleek tresses, or 
some flower which had faded on her own white bosom as the guerdon of his 
song. 

And so our handsome sculptor was in love! No wonder then that the 
masked ball was pronounced a bore, and the beautiful nuns and shepher- 
desses, and goddesses, aud odaliques, with their taper, rosy fingers, all ha 
ed so unsatisfactory ! 

And the pretty Francesca was in love, too. Sly little puss! I wonder 
why she always attend! mass every day so panctually. Of course it had 
noth ng to do with it, the fact of her way thitber leading directly past Loren- 
zo’s windows, though she did always see a pair of blackest eves looking out 
from them, und pouring upon ber, as she demurely cast a glance that way— 
ly mere chance, you know-—a whole battery of the fire of love, no doubt to 
warm her devotions at the cold damp cathedral! And | wonder why she 
always weut to bed so early. Her chamber was in a remote tower, apart 
from all the rest ef the household, and it must have been so lonely for such 
a young thing But, then, she heard every night the tinkling of a guitar, 
and the repetition, every half dezen words, of * O, mio ben! ch'io tamo!’ 
and that kept ber company. !’vor child! It was all highly improper, when 
she so softly opened the casement, and stole her little fairy hand through its 

rim bars, to hing do wn her simple offering, all for sweet gratitude, at the 
feet of the minstrel. Stillthe very prudes could not blame her for loving 

Lorenzo, for they did that themselves; er only crime was, in being lovec 
by him! Oh! he wasso handsome that all the lovers of Naples were in the 
last agonies of despair and jealousy. See, here is his portrait ! 

Tall, of coarse ; no one ever hears ofa litte hero, though Heaven ouly 





knows where all the ‘ gigantic’ and ‘majestic ’ men of novelists come frum, 


Alas! we have missed pure gems, that lay | for I am sure they are not creatures of every day life, as a walk down Re- 


’ Where tie rock seemed stern and cold ; 
And our search hath found but the hidden clay 
here we dreanat of pare bright gold. 

And dark is the night of changing years 
That falls on the trust of youth, 

Till the thorns grow up and the tangled tares 
In the stronghold of its truth. 


The shrines of our household gods, perchance 
We have seev their brightness wane ; 

And the love which the heart can give bat once 
It may be given ia vain:— 

But still from the graves of wishes young, 
From the depths of Memory’s maze, 

Oae blessing springs to the heart and tongue 
For the friend of our darker days. 


——__——_—_ 


LORENZO’S MOONLIGHT ADVENTURE. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA BY MISS E. LYNN. 
START THE FIRST. 
Of what befel Lorenzo, the handsome scalptor of Naples, after La Mar- 
chesa’s Masked Bail. 

‘ After all, paiety’s a monstrous bore!’ yawned the young Lorenzo, as 
he stood m lis black domino and mask on the broad flight of marble steps 
that led from the Palazzo Malatesta down to the sea shore. 

The reason why he was dressed in a black domino and mask was this :— 
There was a sp'cndid bal masqué that night at the palazzo. It was the 
tenth anniversary of the Marchesa Malatesta’s nuptials with the grand, gloomy 
lord, with wher, for nine years and three hundred and sixty-four days, 
leaving the odd day as the sole casket of all the sweets of the honeymoou 
ind ali the bliss of matrimony, she had, according to the most approved 
fashion, lived in perpetual diseord Every year she gave a magnificent fete 
+o celebrate her weddiug-day, and thus to make the ignorart multitude be- 
lieve that hatred was love, aud disgust happiness. This is called tact in the 
world, and the sleepy-eyed, languid, sweet, do-nothing marchesa was a 
great proficient in this kind of tact. 

Of course, Lorenzo, the handsome young sculptor, for whom all the la- 
dies were dyiung—whose hair, had he clipped its redundaut locks at the pray- 
er of every lovely dame, would have been sheared close as any Cromwel- 
lian’s, and whose band, had he written his name for the precious treasure- 
boxes of every Janguishing donzelletta, would have withered away with 


} gent street, even in the season, will! show you. Slightly built, with none 
| of your angular turns, or losses for joints, but graceful in each most careless 


motion, aud elegant in each most trifling action, hair like a raven's wing, 
hanging over an arched forehead in thick long curls, thet stole one by one 


down a finely-moulded throat, which, by the way, he took good care to | 


show, breaking into perfect ringlets wherever it was thrown, like a sea wave 
| breaking into foam; a‘ hawking eye,’ like that which poor Helen loved, 

‘not wisely, but too well,’ todraw in her heart's tablet—lips like the Apollo. 
| O Venus! all the graces were pounded up in one mass and remodelled into 
ihim. And this is the shortest and best description I can give, for if | were 
| to teil you all his excellences, Messrs. Saunders and Otley would have a 
| dearth of paper. and ink, and type. And now, confess, is he nota likely 
| young man, and a proper? 

Francesca thought so, and Bianca, and Lucrezia, and Caterina, and Bea- 

trice, aud Lucia, and Rosamunda, anda whole bevy more, whose names I 
| cannot recollect, pretty poppets! 
| And as he stood there, by the singing wave, no wonder if all things, ani- 
mate and inanimate too, had fsilen in love with his fine eyes and raven 
hair. 

‘Cara, carissima! 0’ ch’io tumo!’ sighed the young sculptor, gazing fix- 
edly on the stars. 


— 


\nd a vastly prettily embodied adventure it was, too ! 

She was a young thing, this maiden of the rock, with hair like threads of 
gold, falling over her neck and shoulders down into the dancing wat 
and her polished rosy limbs gieamed out from the golden soil, like pink-hued 
marble. Her eyes were the colour of the sky on a hot, sultry day; deeply, 
darkly blue, You looked in—in—in—till, at lest, the fair young soul lying 
| ut the farthest depths, looking quietly out—a fair young soul, filled with in 
} nocent love, And over those blue eyes, arched brows, which put to shame 
j wt the painters’ embodiments and poet's imaginings from Noah's time 

downwards, And, then, the red swelling, pouting, dewy lips, like two rose- 
hades springing up in afield of snow; they would have tempted an anchor 
ite bee, those rose-bue lips? And there she was sitting, more than half in 
water, combing her long dazzling locks with a comb of whitest pear), all 
| studded with precious gems, and the handle of it wreathed round with ocean 
| flowers. And ber slender ro ey fingers kept parting this hair, and openin 
| a way for her blue eyes to look abroad ; and her bright blae eyes look 
| straight before her, and they rested on Lorenzo. She sighed once more, as 

gently asa young habe ewahelliie: and repeated, as if she had heard some 


| ohtet melody, and was endeavouring to learn it by heart, ‘Caro, carissimo, o' 
ch’io tamo " 








| Now on such a night, and in such a place as this, lonely, lovely, with a 
beautiful maiden looking full at you, with her beaven-coloured eyes, from 
| amongst a mass of golden hair, sighing with her rosebud lipa, *O' ch'io tame 
so near, that the warm breath, whieh had first kissed them, came heavy |a- 
den with their sweets, fluttering and fluttering round your own, what mor- 
tal man could possibly be expected to think of his serenades to another, or 
of his flowers, or his ribbons, or the diligent mass goings, or the bot eye- 
battery, and coldly tarn away! Not Lorenzo, in good faith She was not 
one of the crowned queens, nor yet a star fallen from the sky, kneeling to 
| and worshipping him, bat simply a living, warm, white-armed maiden, sit- 
| Ung, at dead of might, on a rock, in the midat of the sea, combing ber bair, 
looking at him, and sighing, *O’ ch'iot'amo! Bad metaphysicians, mathe - 
maticians, logicians, and mallee are ye, if ye ennnot define the differ- 


ence 
What splashed in the water, close tothe maid’? Oh! it must have beea 
| a large fish with a large tail. 

Lorenzo became greatly interested. His universal benevolence, the fra 
ternal affection which he felt for all the world, his sisters, if young and pret- 
| ty, were excited. She would take cold there ; get the crippling rbeuma. 

tism ; @ paralytic stroke wou'd make her a second Couthon. Oh! who 
| would not be the dog then ? or she was, it may be, mad ; for surely ber 
manners were rather extroordinary, even for Naples, and if #0, poor thi: 
| she must be taken care of, and sent back to her guardians, 
| He was really ve ry benevolent, our young Lorenzo! So he went nearer 


| and nearer to the beautiful maid n. He did not go very fast; indeed hie 
movements wer habitually slow and stately ; then, what made the colour 
| mountso warmly to bis face, and his heart beat so loud, that ite rushing 


blood boiled like a tamultuous cataract within bis breast. And what made 
his breath come so short ? 


Poor Francesca ! 
| He went nearer, nearer still, until the sult wave, unperceived, rose above 
| hs knee. and the breath of the dame's lips scarce lett its dewy bed ore it 
kissed bisown The slender fingers of one band the maiden still twined 
amongst the clustering golden ringlets, putting them from off her brow, and 
from before her blue eyes, that these might look all the better at bim, like 
| the Little Red Riding Hood's wolfish grandmother, The other hand, bold- 
ing the wondertal pearl comb, hung listlessly by her side, and the tips of her 
fingers, just dipped in the water and played with it. Lorenzo took this hand 
in his firet putting the pearl comb in his waistcoat pocket. She looked 
quietly and balf inguiringly, first at him, then theie bands, again it to his 


- : handsome face, and left it passive in hi The ili . uence 
The stars twickled, and danced, and curtsied, and looked at each other P e in his hold. The unfailing consequence 


all in a quiver aud a tremble, like silly little girls at a ball, and seemed ready 


to fall there and then from the skies at his feet for very delight. 


| ‘Cara, carissima,o’ cli’io Uamo !' he said again, looking full on the moon’s 


bright face 
The fat, round, good-natured moou! She smiled so placidly, like a goud 
old soul as she is, took the compliment with a broad stare, and an unequivo- 


was blushing— 
‘Why the very moon and stars are falling in love, Lorenzo, with that black 
hair of thine, which the night wind is creeping amongst; playing at hide- 
and-scek with the scents from yonder jessamine tree!’ 


tively we canuot love all who love us, we youths of the Apollo school, and 
itreally grieves us to put the pretty souls te pain. 

| Lorenzo turned his eyes—his fine eyes! earthward again. 

| Itisdangerons to flirt with even stars sometimes—at least in Italy, where 
love is law, fashion, necessity, and a crime, punished with the stiletto, all at 
once. He looked at the green velvet like grass, and he thought that if all 
the queens of the east, north, west, and south, and if ail the planets of the 
sky were collectively aud individually to fall on their knees—those wko bad 
them—and beseech him, as the vizier’s daughter besought the Arabian glass- 





| cal wink, and, putting « fleece cloud fan before her face, simpered, as if she 


‘It really is a great bore to be so very handsome. You know that posi- | 


of maiden deliberation ! 
‘Beautiful maiden! what dost thou here at midnight in the midatof the 
cold, cold sea!) Oh, come with me,come ! t will wrap thee in my mantle, 
| and bear thee away. To my own home, loveliest, will I wake thee, if thou 
| hast not a dwelling ia Napoli. Dearest, fairest, haste thee and come. Nay, 
| shrink not, pretty trembler. Thinkest t ou that | would harm thee, my 
beautifal bird?’ For be had ploced his arm around her, simply aso pro- 
tection aguinst the sea-breezes that came so rudely about her; and she had 
trembled and shrunk from him for an instant ; butfor an instant, and then 
her bright head drooped quie ly, softly into his bosom; and her neck and 
rounded, glancing shoulders, peeping through their veil of hair, blashed as 
the east when the san first kisses her, The mantle was forgotten ; and he 
| was on the point of enacting to ber the part of the sun to the east, and had 
| bent his head till their hair mingled. 
e Ha! another fish, with another confoundedly large tail, splashed quiver- 
ingly beside them. 
| The young sculptor woke from his deliciam-dream of delight. What if 
lit were a shark? He had no wish to see his new4foand beauty bodily de- 
| voured before his eyes and t» sacrifice himself to appease the cannibal cra 


vings of any such monster, was not particularly captivating either in poss: 
Or ¢a6e. 





elle ; ‘Wilt thou come with me, beautiful! Come with me to mine ow 
very fatigue—of course, he was invited; aud of course, being invited, he seller, for but one smallest grain of that mountain of love which was in bis | home. So theo 


went. 

Lorenzo was young, handsome, romantic, eccentric, and we must add, 
vain. The pet, the darling, the ‘ dear, talented creature,’ the lion par excel- 
lence in the boudoirs, the ‘conceited coxcomb,’ and ‘ horrid puppy’ in the 
clubs and cafes. Truth lies between, like Mahomet’s coffin. 

As we said, he went to the bal masque—stayed a couple of hours—and 
then voted gaiety a bore on the marble steps, and voted, also, a moonlight 
ramble on the sea shore, with his ever-present, dear thoughts of ‘ cara bella 
Francesca,’ more delightful—oh ! a thousand times !—than whispering soft 
nothingsinto the ears of blases shepherdesses, intriguing nuns, and faded 
flower-girls; parenthetically pressing flesh and blood fingers of substantial 
goddesses, and keeping up an eye-flirtation with half a score of coquettiug 
Quakeresses. 

The night was one of those glorious Italian nights when the heavens seem 

melting into earth; when earth seems a heaven; when every tree, and 
herb, and flower, ring out their low soft chimes in the still air, and the 
bright-eyed stars that look down upon them so tenderly, answer with 
tneir radiant smiles. When angels and spirits are about and weave bright 
visions on our path, and people our way with shapes of beauty. A white 
mist, like a bridal veil, lay over all the earth, and seen through this mist all 
things showed softer and lovelier The very weeds glowed as brightest 
flowers, and the stoves and the sand seemed richer than gems and golden 
wes. The cries of the grasshoppers, the chirpings of the flies, the faint and 
sudden notes of the young birds, whose sleep some wanton fairy had brok- 
en—all were jike so many words of the spirit of loveliness , whose shape was 
enshrined in each thing on which the mvonbeams fell 

Lorenzo thoug!t, as he walked slowly along the shore, how mach more 
impressive and ennobling was this scene of repose and beauty than the tu- 
mult and the talseness which he had just quitted -the painted loveliness, 
.he mock, flimsy virtae. And he louked at the moon, and—for our scalp- 

‘or was, a8 mes go, a pretty fair classic, and actually knew by heart the 


heart, he would spuro them from him. Yes! he would trample the poor 
little souls, bor:id man ! in the dust like animaleule; and he would keep 
true and constant to the dear young maid who gave bim the soiled bair rib 
bons and the withered flowers. He was sure he would! He only wished 
that he might, some day, be tried. Oh! how he would like to show to the 
base fickle world au example of, ull bis time, never-heard-of constancy ! 
‘Cara, carissima, 0’ chlo Uamo |’ he whispered to the idea of his love. 
His words were repeated by a soft, tiny littie voice, like the ghost of 
a nightingale singing the ghost of a fairy song. But he paid no attention to 
the spiritual bird, or its spiritual lay ; ie was far too much in love for that. 
He had now wandered far, and he was tired, so he laid himself down on 
the fresh dewy grass, and, as he looked on the sea, that seemed almost laugh- 
ing in his face, and as be looked ow the gentle flowers, and the glancing peb- 
bles, wet with the salt and spray, he yawned. The young sculptor was 
sleepy ! But sleeping, even in sunny Italia, on a heap of moss and sea-weed 
by the ocean shore, with mist for your ouly blanket, and clouds for your on 
ly bed curtains, is not strictly prudent; and, as our Lorenzo still wished fur 
fotare invitations to these same wearisome gaicties, and for white hands to 
fling their customary roses and posies by moonlight, and as he did not wish 
to be ‘ the uofurtunate young man with the rheumatism,’ he shook off the 
poppy crown which o!d Somous had bound round his brows, and started up 
for anotber ramble 





| 


‘ Cara, carissima, 0’ ch'io tame!’ he sane, making his fingers imitate gnitar 
strings. 

‘Care, cariesima, 0’ ch’io amo!’ warbled the ghostly nightingale again. 

‘Per Bacco! what isthat!’ Nothing tobeseen' He looked forward— 
nothing. Over the mossy bank—nothing. Behind him, into the mist— 
nothing. It was notlikely. Inthe air—nothing. Less likely still to find 
anything there but clouds and railway shares Towards the sea—whut ’— 
A bright, beautiful maiden, sitting on a rock, near to the shore ! 

Per Bacco' an adventure !' 





thou tremblest| Thou art cold—cold. Let me warm thee 
against my heart;’ which same heart, be it remembered, had served all 
the purposes of an Arnott stove w some half handred tremblers before 
now. 
| This time Lorenzo did remember bis large cloak, nnd he tried to fold her 


in it; but the wilful maid seized it in ber pretty grasp, and fluug it, a» far 
as she could throw, into the sea. 








‘Nay, sweet child, that was unwise,’ said the sculptor, in a tone of the 
softest reproach. This was his ynly cloak, and, like most handsome, roman 
be, eccentric young sculptors, he was much too poor to contemplate, with a 
vast deal of pceaive, the necessity of buying so many yards of cloth and 
| velvet to make himself another. Wat as he spoke a tear trembled in the 
young maid's eye, and her soft little lip quivered. So he kissed them both 
| with right good will, and soon reconciled himself to his loss by taking her 
| in Lis arms preparatory to bearing her away from the cold-giving waves aad 
the man loving sharks, to his atelier ah the road to the cathedral. 

Voor Francesca! 

And then as soon as his arms were roand her, she left off twining ber 
slender fiogers atnong the glittering air, and twined ber two white arms 
round his beck instead, and laid her cheek against bis ; and thus she rested, 
tranjuil and happy as @poons bird when its mother bas flown to its dear 
nest in the honeysuckle yranches : and the pulses cf their hearts beat in axi- 
ion ;—and the neh ringlets—the ebon and the gold—mingled in one joveli- 
est mass, and they felt as if they had jast now met—old lovers—sfer years 
of separation and despsir. 

Canst thou love me?’ whispered Lorenao. 

‘Yes, said the nightingale voice, so small and yet so clear, that it rang 
thr agh every vein and verve like a flash of lightp*sg, and ite sweetness 
b ung on the senses as hovey hangs in the flower-bell. ‘Yes, dost thou love 
me 

‘ Dearest, loveliest! | do, indeed, love thee.’ 

Now, Lorenzo, are you not a very pretty fellow? Where is Francesca 
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The Alvion. 





b = ? rn 
Alas! r maid, she has wept herself to sleep, disappointed in her night- 
t cattnede, and even now, * dreaming of you, you hardewed sinner— 
dreaming of you at the very moment when you are swearing love wa 
<tranger demoiselle. What sad fellows these handsome men are! And 
what » pity it is that poor women should be so very constant and so tire- 
somely food! Now if Francesca would but cousole herself by a new gui- 
tar-player: bat then she won't; and Lorenzo, you false aud handsome young 
sculptor of Naples, you will have the happiness of one day seeing her goto 
the chureh—not as your bride, sir, which she ought to have beep, but as a 
melancholy, shaven, imprisoned oun. : 

Then a glad ery of joy burst from the lips of the Maiden of the Rock as 
Lorenzo swore his perjared love. Tighter, tighter wound her arms—near- 
er, nearer to her beating heart they pressed bim; and one timid kiss she 
shed upon his brow. And away, away, through tue bright green waves 
they sped. Dewn, down, down! down t» the caves under the sea—down 
to the coral rocks and the silver gardens—down to the gleaming treasure- 
houses where gold, and diamonds, and rubies pave the floors and arch the 
roof—where columns of pure pearl, like sculptured snow, bold ap the 
Fisncing dome—where the waters sing sougs sweeter than the songs of the 

ird of the grove to cradle to rest the ocean's babes! Away to the green 
sea-caves; and the waves rashed and leaped around and above them, and 
danced by their side, like a band of laughing uymphs. And their million- 
coloured foam sparkled rouud their brows, and cinetured their vecks, aud 
bound their limbs with radiance, brighter than bad ever coronet of flashing 
diamond stone, or zoue of barning raby, or carcanet of clear, transparent 

ea Oh! a bright and goodly jewollery had the sparkles of the fleck- 
in in! 

4 Lorenzo's senses were fust failing, when splash, splash, through all 
this tumult aud hubbub he heard a large fish with the large tail following 
close upon them. In mortal agony he opened his tes and looked at that 
place where the young thing's feet ought to have been. He was in the 
arms ofa mermaid! So he very quietly ‘ fainted quite away.” The splash- 
ing of the supposed sharks, was the mermaid’s tail. What next? 


START THE THIRD AND LAST. 
Of what Lorenzo felt and did amongst the Marine Stores, 





‘Welcome thee, love, to my sea-green home, 
Where the waves are rushing free. 
And the rainbow’s glance in the sparkling foam, 
Like the arching roof of a painted dome, 
Here shail my dwelling be. 


My ovean cave—ob, is it not bright— 
righter than aught of earth 4 
It is paved by the geins—the children of light— 
Which flash like the stars on a midsummer’ night, 
When they crowd to the young moon's birth. 


And the coral rocks, they are growing near, 
And over them buds are creeping, 
Washed by the spray of the billows clear, 
Mingled with drops of that amber tear, 
The bird o1 the sea is weeping. 


1 wil! pluck their youngest and fairest flowers 
To garland around thy hair, 

And Vil steep the wreath in the rainbow showers, 

Which are falling areund our occan bowers, 
Like kisses within the air. 


And shells, with their delicate, varying hues, 
Shall make to thee music sweet; 
Sweet as the voice of the morn wren she woos, 
From the breast of the earth, the night-fallen dews, 
To the echoes of faery feet. 


Aad my white arms shall be asa pillow lor thee, 
To soothe thee to rest and repose ; 

And my tresses shall hang as a goid canopy, 

To curtain thy sleep from the eyes of the sea, 
As the leat keeps the sun from the rose. 


And thy life it shall be as a moment of Jight, 
As swift and as brilliant in hue; 
And thy days they shall pass ina flash of delight— 
In love—oh ! as pure as the moon of the night, 
And pleasures, stiil changing and new. 


When Lorenzo, aftera time, thought fit to recall his senses, which, he 
said, had suddenty lett him to wander in the dark land of oblivion, this song 
sounded in his ears; and on — his eyes he saw the fair, fair tace 
which had so bewitched him, bending over with a mixture of innucent 
surprise and child-like love in its gentle expression, It would seem that 
sea-people—by which I mean those men and women with fishy continu- 
ations wholive among the ‘roots of the sea,’—are not given to the fainting 
mood ; for the maid applied neither salts nor salvolatile, nor burnt feathers, 
nor any of the old-nurse restoratives, but only a few timid pressures of the 
ros¢-like lips upon bis forehead, aod a coy, half-trightened playing with nis 
hair, aud those sweet words of song. And they did as well, these faint and 
soft caresses; yet she was afraid ot this strange, pallid silence--these c'osed 
lips—this scarce-drawn breath. She feared itas an unknown thing is 
ever feared; but when Lorenzo's blood again fouwed warm through his 
veins, and when bis large eyes opened themselves, like flowers, and looked, 
as they had lately lovked in the moonlight by the sea-shore; and when, 
heedless of the shining fins which had shocked him so much at first, he 
clasped her to his heart all the same as if she had been an earthly damsel 
not inquiring or caring for birth, parentage, or education, she forgot all he 
dread, and laid her blushing cheek on his hands, like a young, half-tam 
bird tirst proving confidence ; and a deep fount of love, until now hidden in 
the soil of innocence and ignorance, sprang up, gushing into her heart, aad 
overpowered her with i's force, 


water which whisked aboot her, lifting up ber bright locks aud rockir 
them in its cradling biliows, creeping into her very lids, and_ rolling, 
arching over ber polished neck and shoulders, had nothing to do with wet- 
ting the silky lashes, as they were now wet! No! it was the water of 
grief which had so overflowed, and drowned their lustre ! 

And Lorenzo, being a kind-hearted youth, and still enough in love w care 
for tue unhappiness, though not sufficiently #0 to sacrifice bis ps soma, 
comfurt of grumbling and scowling, felt a certain kiad of pity aud compas- 
sions although he, as al! men, did hate tears so mortally ! And one even- 
ing when the sun was fast sinking, he took the pretty little taper-fingered 
hand in his, and asked, in his tenderest accents, what grieved the young 
heart ! 

Our poor little wer-woman wept and sobbed afresh at this question, until 
she seemed in danger ot dissolving iuto one large tear; then sudden! 
looking up, she pat the hair from off his brow, and falling on his ne 
exc ‘ 

‘Ah! thou lovest me no longer!’ 


‘ 





Well, Lorenzo did all his eadeavours. He swore by Venus, by Cupid, 


he loved her as much as he did at the first outset of the adventure ; but the 
mermaid cared for neither oath, protestation, nor vow, and, saint or goddess, 
it was all the same to her, little heathen! She felt that the spirit had 
departed, and that his affection was now a mere dry and withered 
skeleton. ‘Khe bloom faded—the butterfly's wing was broken, and her 
heart with it; so she wept and sobbed on, at last she excl 1 with sudd 
energy, ‘ 

‘See! see! wilt thou stay with me, or wilt thou return to thy dull, gross 
earth’? Now prove thy love.’ 





even-handed combat the last is generally man's victor, though woman cau 
sometimes cor in this foe. He had the grace to turn aside his head, 
while he said, almost inaudibly, 

‘Return ’ . 2 

The maid wept no longer. mn and sadly she clasped him in her 
arms—slowly and sadly they mounted up to the dusky world—slowly and 
sadly they went. ‘Then be found himself on the beautiful shore of the be- 
loved Napoli. There are the lights, there the dear countr women ! f ran- 
cesca too! He was intoxicated with joy. He laughed, clapped his hands, 
carrolled gay songs, and forgot all his grace and stateliness ia his delight.— 
Then he bethought himself of his wronged and lovely marinebride. He turned, 
and called her by her name; bat she, with a melancholy smile and 
a flood of tears, waved ber hands in adiev, and disappeared beneath the 
wave. 

And all vanished. 2 

He found himself lying on the shore with the rising tide high above him; 
his teeth chattering from cold, not lisping in the accents of love ; the moun 
and stars palely glimmering in the grey of the morning, looking cross aud 


crawling over him, instead of flower kisses; and, instead of soft white 
arms, the racking gripe of the foul fiend, rheumatism. * All was a 
dream !' 

So much for headstrong young men sleeping on foggy nights by the sea- 
side after dancing, and flirting, and drinking quite enough iced champagne 
uthals masques. 


— 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 
BY EVERARD CLIVE. 


‘Of course you'll wot tell any one a word of this.’ 

‘Oh, no, no—of course not.’ 

‘Weil, be careful that you don't; because, yon know, i've told you all 
this about Lucy Hillary in the sirictest confidence.’ 

‘To besure; you —_ rely on me. Yet whata pity it is !—how pretty 
and true-hearted she looks !’ 

‘I do rely on you and your honenr, which | look on as pledged, not to re- 
peat this; and mind, also, that you do not in any way show that you are 
aware of anything against her There—we mast not make our dialogue too 
conspicuous. <A’nt r going todance? They are playing a Polka. [am 
going to my husband in the card-room.’ 

Mrs. Omber, the lady-speaker of tiis last sentence, left the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, and glided away from the angle of the room where 
they had been conversing, bearing in her eye that small, shy, puckered spar- 


baving secured their own safety, and guarded against being called to ac- 
count while regaling themselves with a slice ot mischief. 

Mrs. Omber had certainly succeeded by her narration in making Philip 
Emerson, to whom it was addressed, look on Lucy Hillary with very dit- 
ferent feelings to those with which he had regarded her in the earlier part 


nga, 

‘Not that he was actually in love with the damsel—le had not seen enongh 
of her for that ; and, besides, he was diligently cultivating at the same time 
the germs of five or six flirtations in other quarters. But he had liked her, 
and he took an interest her. He had been pleased with the mild, quiet ex- 
pression of her good looks (for, though not strictly handsome, she was un- 


attention. She walked well—ueither thrasting the soles of her shoes along 
the ground, nor jerking herself galvanically forward from the tips of her 
toes ; and voice and gait formed two important elements in Philip Emer- 
son’s system of female valuations. He found that she decidedly had good 
sense, and he fancied that she had good temper; but he had met far too 


human creation. 

Perhaps it was for points of negative merit that his liking for Lucy had 
principally grown up; and, after all, a woman's negative merits are almost 
her best She never made the abuse of others the staple of her conversation, 





Days and days and months passed : and Lorenzo had forgotten earth. The 
mass-goings, Francesca, masked balls, chisel.ing Venuses and Graces from 


deniably good-looking) and the clear gentle tone of her voice liad fixed his | 


by Bacchas, by all the saints in the calendar, and not a few out of it, that | 


| 


/ 


December 20 


and had been obliged by a calm to go on shore in the evening, so 
below the town, and walk home along the bay, Mrs. Omber Semen, 
turning the corner of some rocks, had suddenly encountered Lucy ‘ with 
her martial youth around her,’—that is to say, with the officer's ores round 
her waist. All this, and much more—how all the world talked about it, 
and bow indignan' ail the world felt about it—how Lucy and her warlike 
adorer simultaneously vanished—did Mrs. Omber narrate with intense grati- 
fication, and Philip [-mersou hear with intense annoyance, arising partly out 
of mortified vanity at finding himself wrong in his opinion ot Lucy, and 
partly, to do him justice, out of honest regret at feeling himself obliged to 
think ill of one so pretty, and apparently so faultless. — 

Mrs. Omber, after making him renew his pledge not to repeat or allude 


|} to what she had said, left him to his ruminations; and, after aghort use, 


he made an attempt to escape from his corner, and commenced a circuit close 
round by the walls, shrinking back every now and then to avoid the charge 
of some comet like couple of Polkers, who came rushing ecce utrically out 
of the usual dancing orbit, whirling an extremity of their constellation, coat- 
tailed or flounced as the case might be, against the daring « ircumsavigators 
of the ball room. 

At length he gained the cooler region of the landing place, and, as he lean- 
ed in the doorway, looking in on the Terpsichorean round-about, he reflect- 
ed on what he had just beard and also on Lucy’s demeanour, and the socie- 
ty ia which he had met her, and then thought on the possibility of the whole 
tale being aninvention of the narratrix. As he revolved the chances of this 
being the case, the idea occurred to him—‘ I'll watch if Lucy and that wo- 
man meet, and see liow Lucy looks. That will be a clear test of guilty or 


| not guilty.” 
| 


dull; frogs croaking, instead of the nightingale voice singing ; lizards } 


of that evening, and during the whole of several former evenings and morn- | 


t 


staying in Kent, where I met her, before [ started for the Con'inent; and I 


many tigresses iu lamb’s clothing not to make him suspend his jadgment as | 
to the article of temper in every fresli member of the smoother half of the | 


Nor was he long without an opportunity of thus putting ber on her trial 
— : . 5 - — 
Mrs. Omber, who had returned into the dancing room, was watching him, 


Poor Lorenzo! his love and bis selfishness were a hard battle ; bat in an and probably guessed «t what was passing in his mind. The dunce was 


over, and the subseqaent promenading was commenced , which al waysseems 
as ifevery one felt glad to resume the natural gait of a human being, when 
Mrs Oninber crossed the room, as if intending to speak to an ancient dame in 
bugles and a turban, who was sitting near the door ; but suddenly stop 

ping short, pretended wo recognise Lucy unexpectedly as she came round 
7 naga of promenaders, and exclaimed, ina well-pitched, dry, acid 
draw]— 

‘How do youdo? Oh! Miss Hillary, { believe Have vou been outhe 
Essex coast lately !’—and then, without waiting for an answer, passed on, 
leaving most of those who heard her surprised atthe strangeness of her man- 
ner and interrogative. 

Philip Emerson was close by ; he saw that she and Lacy met, and recog- 

nised each other; he caught the last words, and saw that Miss Hillary col- 
oured deeply, and looked exceedingly embarrassed. Lucy quickly glanced 
round, aud saw that Emerson was intently watching herself and Mrs. Om- 
ber, who was standing ata little distance in a quiet ovation of malice. Lu- 
cy saw that he had beea close enough to hear what had been said, and col. 
oured again beneath the peculiar gaze which she encountered on meeting 
his eye. Philip turned away from the room, with his mind fully made up 
as to the truth of what he had been told. He left Mrs. Aston’s soon after- 
wards, and journeyed eastwards to Furnival’s Inn, and then upwards along 
the three staircases which intervened between his dormitory and his mother- 
earth. He latch-keyed himselfinto the dev that formed his habitation, while 
undergoing the process of becoming learned in the law ; and the first object 
his lucifer showed him was a card stnck in the rim of the candlestick, with 
*C. Melville, Adelaide H vel,’ pencilled on it. It was the name of his old 3 
est and best friend, whom he had not seen tor the last two years, and sup- 
yosed to be still abroad. A short search on his desk brought to his sight a 
letter in his friend’s handwriting, not post-marked, but evidently written in 
those very chambers that same evening. He forgot all about Lucy and Mrs. 
Omber in his joy at the prospect of soon Shing abo with his old comrade, 
eagerly opened the nete, a read as follows :— 

‘Dear Emerson— 


‘I have just returned, sooner than I thought I should be able to 
do, from Hambargh. I wish I had found you at home; however, your old 
woman, whom [ found dusting out your domicile, tells me [ am suf to catch 
| you to morrow morning; 80 [ will victimize you for breakfast at half-past 
| eight, unless I am obliged to leave by an early train; but, as there isa 
chance of that, I scribble these lines for you now. 

* [ am going to be married, and that, I hope, very shortly. I want you to 
be one of the trustees of the settlement, to come to church with me, and. 
| in short, to do all for me that is usually done by a man’s friends and relations; 

for, as you know, I have no near kith or kin left me in England : aud, as for 





kle, which certain reptiles, and also certain bipeds exhibit when they have | fetching any of my uncles or consins over from India for the occasion, [ do 
succeeded in doing something spiteful, and having also round her thin lips | not suppose they would come; nor, if they were willing to pay such a nup- 
that compressed simile, by which the said bipeds show their satisfaction at | 
{ 


tial visit, should [ feel disposed to wait for their arrival, even ia these days 
of overland celerity. When | tell yon that the lady to whom [ am engag- 
ed is very pretty, very amiable, and very sensible, you will of course Took 
on it as merely what every engaged man thinks and says of his intended.— 
| But really and truly, Phil, when you see and know her, youn will not only 

wish me happiness, Sut congratulate me on being sure of happiness. She 

is two years ponerse than Tam, and half a head shorter; and if the richest 
' light brown hair that ever curled, the softest blue eyes that ever sion », the 
| prettiest mouth that ever breathed, the fairest c mmplexioa that ever beam- 
| ed, the most graceful figure that ever moved, and the nea‘est foot that ever 

tripped, help to make up beanty, she is most assuredly beautifal. ‘Ve have 
| been engaged for upwards ofa year, You were out of (ngland when I was 


will explain when we meet why I did not mention it in my letters As te 
her family and fortune, suftice it for the present to say, that the first is unex 
eeptionable (she is a Pair Maid of Kent), and the second is to me immaterial. 
fier permanent name is Lney, her transitory mame Hillary. God bless you, 
old fellow. ‘ Yours ever, 
“Cuarces Mecvitce.’ 

The letter dropped from Emerson's hand as he read the concluding sen- 
tence. 

‘What! Charley Melville marry ‘hat Lucy Hillary? It can’t be—it 
shan’tbe. ll go and knock that mischief on the head at once.’ Thinking 


| thus half out loud, he seized his hat, designing instantly to seek his friend 
' 


at the Adelaide; but, as his hand was at the door, the thought flashed 


though she could speak her mind firmly and keenly enough. She told no | across his mind, ‘I have pledged myself never to repeat what { heard about 


living, breathing, loveliest models, guitar-tinklings—in short, all his former | Sictious—at least, he had not caught her out in any; and she was able to nar- | her.’ He staggered back, utterly beat and bewildered. ‘The ho;  spran 


terrestrial enjoyments had faded from hts memory in the full and complete 
bliss of his subaqueous dwelling. His marine bride, too, who could be 
more lovely, more loving, more loveable ? Did she not unite all the grace 


and deep tenderness of a woman, with ali the ingenuousness of a child, al- | 
Bat Lorenzo loved her for her | 
| 


beit she was of such equivocal extraction. 
own sake, and not for the sake of money-bags and quarterings. 

And in the maid’s love for the young mortal, there was, 1n ils very in- 
rensity, a tund of sadness. Often, when he slept, softly pillowed by her 


white arms, tears tor no definite caase—no griet, no sorrowful anticipations, | 


bul, simply tears, from the overflowings ot a heart filled with boundless 
jove, tell like seed pearl from under her blue veined lids, and gemmed his 
raven curls. 

This life, for a time, was exquisite. Al! around him was love and beauty 
living beauty! The very waves seemed alive, as the rainbows spanned 
them, and g ittered on their white crests, like shattered jewels, when they 
came foaming, and duncing, before the cavern: curling up their heads like 

seful snakes; playing amongst the silver weed, or washing the coral and 
many coloured shells that lay about, until they all shone and glistened 
dazalingly. Yet delightiul as it was, at last Loreezo yawned oftener, and 
oftener, till he threatened to widen the minute extent of his beautifal lips, 
to a wost fearful chasm. He wanted his chisel, or his guitar, or some 
books, or some other eyes besides these blue ones, bean'iful as they were, 
—yet seen every day. Hasbands ant brothers know what follows ! 
any rate, wanted something which he bad not got. And so he yawned, and 
slept a great deal; and got rather cross and peevish with the poor little mer- 
woman; and once or twice looked scorntally on the green, finned - 
pendage to the roy body. And as he looked, he thought of how love y 
erg rds little feet. incased in their black French slippers, and silk 
stockings, peeping out from beneath her dress, like fairy thin 8 just bora 
and glaucing at the world iv shy wonder. And then he wanted society.— 
True! fishes came every day to the cave, and stared at him with genuine 
fishy astonislament; but this was not society. Then his bride too; if he 
spoke to her of any mundane subject, she would quietly look at him, and 
quietly float away, until he had ended, in evident weariness of a language 
+ foreiga to ber pretty ears; and in fact things were looking rather bad ; 
andour poor little mer-woman wept daily more and more. All the grief- 
bessuess of her sieep watching tears was gone, and bitter sobs and sighs 
were now mingled with the bright drops. Sometimes, when her secret 
agouy Was too strong in her heart, she would gently lay the slumbering in- 
constant on his couch of refreshing damp and cool sea weed, aud rush far, 
far away through the blue deep, till her little soul was again calm and se 
rene. And then she would return, and waken bim with her sweet nightin- 
gale votes; or with her caresses, which fell over his brow, cheek, lip, and 
hands, like dewy flowers. 
Lorenzo, at length, noticed that the silky lashes of her azure eyes were of- 





or at} 


| rate an 
exaggeration whica one hears so often from pretty lips, and which makes 
one think that the fair speaker's education must have been exciusively de- 
voted to the study of oriental hyperbole. 
almost the only talkiug woman he ever met who was uble to keep clear of 
superlatives, He had seen her once or twice a little thwarted aud disap. 
| pointed, but had not heard her elevate her voice to that unpleasant shrill 
| pitch, which grates on the ear like the false notes of a piano, iudicating that 

a great deal of tuning will be required before much harmony can be ex- 
| pected either from the lady or the ius'rument. 

Lucy rode well on horseback, without being a she-groom; and thongh 
she danced well, she displayed none of that vehement appetite for polking 
and waltzing, which makes some young ladies resemble human teetotums, 
perpetually ready to spin about, so long as they can find some man to take 
them up aud start them. She did not worry him about the opera or John 
| Parry ; and she neither talked Paseyism, Liebig’s chemistry, por Tenny- 
| son's poetry. Altogether, he had never detected any one thing in her that 
| jarred upon his theories of female amiability and strict propriety, during 
| their numerous meetings in the course of the uearly concluded London 

season 
| Philip Emerson decidedly liked her, and the expectation of finding her 





at Mrs. Aston’s bali bad caused him to be a little earlier than usual in his 
appearance there that evening. Before, however, he had any opportanity of 
speaking to Lacy, he encountered and went through the operation of a for- 
mal introduction to Mrs. Omber, adistant connection of his mother’s family, 
to whom he thought himself genealogically bound to pay attention, as a 
matter of pedigree, if not as matter of pastime. This lady, who had not al- 





| 
| caasther lost ashowy sort of beauty, though considerably on the wane, 
| gladly manceuvred him into conversation, and in the course of it indulged 
in a few commonplace spiteful remarks on the alleged queerness of the par- 
ty, and paucity of pretty faces. Emerson, in controverting these criticisms, 
had pointed out Miss Hillary as a standing (or dancing) argument on the fa- 
vourable side of the question. Piqued atihis, Mrs. Omber had given an 
extra sqaeeze of the lemon and an extra dash of the cayenne to the elabo- 
rate little dish of scandal which she immediately set before him respecting 
} Luey, and at the conclusion of it made him give his honour not to repeat or 
| allude to her communication, as has been already stated. Without g 
into the details of the narrative with which the lady, in her zeal for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, enlightened his mind, and which was given in the 
| genuine Mrs. Candour style, suffice it to state, that he learned that she had 
met Lucy during the preceding, September at Scraby ille, one of the water- 
itg places on the Essex coast; and that, soon after Lucy’s arrival there, a 
i certain officer wasobserved prowli IZ about the env irons, en ident y after no 


good, but evidently on Miss Hillary's account, and by ber encouragement ; 
1 


| for he vever appeared ia public, and none of the respectable company knew 


ten wet. There was salt water enough around them. the fishes knew, to | anything of him, but it was ascertained, on good authority, that he and Lnu- 

wet a whole army s eyelashes, and with bitter drops too—unless death's | cy used to take most improperly lonely walks together, in most suspiciously 

- 7 it . 2 " ba” , 7. : . ° 
stions bave been belied ; and instead of being tarter than old maid’s slan-! solitary pisces, at most r prehensibly late hours Nay, on one occas 


der, are as soft and creamy as a school boy's first love lette Rut the 


salt | when Mrs Omber and some of her fr 


ds had been out on a fishing part 





incident, or repeat an anecdote, without running into that extreme | up,—‘ The name is the same; but perliaps it is a different person.’ He too 


| up the letter again, and re-read the description. Allowing for a lover's 
exaggeration, every particular corresponded. He himself had heard her 


(s Emerson said of Lucy, she was | speak of Kent as her native county. He struggled in vain to get up a 


. . * . + . . . . . S 
doubt of the identity of his friend's intended bride with the girl upon whose 


character he had passed sentence of condemnation in hisown mind, not two 
hoursago. ‘So gross a case, too!’ thought he. ‘Why at the very time 
| When she was playing these tricks downin Essex, she was engaged to poor 
Charles. Last September—ay, that was while he was in Russia.’ Yet 
what was he todo in the matter? He was scrupulonsly sensitive of the 
obligation which his plighted word imposes on a gentleman, and from the 
idea of doing, either Sirectly or indirectly, that which he was bound in hon- 
our not to do he recoiled with horror. But was he to stand by and see his 
best friend ruin himsel!, without stretching an arm to save him,—without 
giving him one word of warning of the cruel, crushing disappoiutment, the 
probable disgrace and misery into which he was blindly rushing? Most 
bitterly did Emerson anathematise her who had told him the story, and then 
still more heartily did he devote his own head, like Decius, "1 


i 
| 
| 
} 
‘Dis infernis terreque parenti,’ 


for having been such a fool as to listen, and sach a still worse fool as to give 
| a retrospective pledge of secresy. One chance alone seemed to remain,—a 
| chance, indeed, simply of delay,—but that would be arenrieve. Melville 
| said in his note that possibly he might be obliged to leave town by an early 
| train; it was therefore not absolutely certain that the dreade.l first confer- 
ence would come on next morning: there might be time to imagine some 
| plan to pacify conscience, and reconcile friendship and honour. 
| Partly with this hope, and partly on the ‘ Victorine, or t’ll-sleep-on’t’ 
' principle, which a man so often has recourse to when be is bothered, Phil 
| tarned into bed, most fervently wishing that absent friends might continue 
in slaiu quo for some time to come, i 
| He was still absorbed in a farrago of visions, wheu the sound of a clear 
manly voice in his outer room found its way to the senses of the sleeper ; 
aud, after a succession of winks and blinks, a few deep gasps. and partial 
| elevatious on the right elbow, openness was restored to his eyes. A loud 
| pulsation with the knob ofa walking stick against the door of his dormitory 
helped to vivify him alittle more. The door opened,—there was a clatter- 
ing back of shutters. and throwing up of windows, and then by his side 
stood the undeniable Charles Melville, somewhai stouter and darker than 
when they had last met, but with the same frank hearty tone in his voice, 
the same warm, strong shake of the hand, the same merry sparkle of the 
eve as ever. 

‘Why, Phil, you've dropped your Cambridge habits of eariy-rising. You 

| must go to Germany for afew months to learn them again there, my boy 

What. dissipating. late, eh ?’ . ; . 


t : ; " i. } 
‘Yes, old fellow, | was at a hop. But go and plant yourself in the arm- 
j chair in the room outside, and divert yourself with the Times for ten min- 
il be with you;—or go and make the coffee, ll have some 


| venetit from vour German educat 
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‘Yes; and I'l! leave your door ajar, su that na can talk while you dress. | from the public iquousiny in which that most false-hearted girl is likely to | the same quarter, No wonder he seemed to shun the subject this moro ing 


But look alive ; for I have limited time, and an uulimited appetite. | involve his name,—from all this I have it in my power to save him by a few 

The two friends set about their separate tasks in the separate aparuneuts ; } words, by a few lines: and yet [, his eldest aol ton friend, —1, ou whom he 
but the cotlee was ready long befure the geatlemen, and Melville could not | is relying more than on any man living,—t stand inactive —] am to see him 
wait for the appearance of his frieud before he renewed the dialogue in the } ruin imself,—nay, | am to assist at the sacrifice !’ 

Pyramas asd Thisbe fashiou. He strode, hour after hoar, up aud down the chambers, reflecting on what 
‘ Phil—I say, Phil, you've read my nete ?’ he had heerd and on what he had promised, and the more he reflected the 
‘Oh, yes—Oh ! the devil! more painful did his owa position seem to him, and the more inextricable 
*‘ What's the matter? What is there in my note to invoke fer tewsed | the labyrinth in which he bad suffered bimself to become involved. His 

about 7” ' blown pledge was branded inhis memory,—* Not to repeat what he had beard 
‘Oh, nothing; bat [was shay ing as you spoke, aud you made me start lon in any way to show that be was aware of anything against Lacy Hilla- 

aud cut mysell.’ iry”’ To this he had assented,—to this he had let himself become bound.— 
‘Well, gdever mind,—cut and come again, as they say at the eating-house. | By no effort of casnistical refinement could he bring himself to believe that 

Phil, my boy, Lacy’s iu town—What! have you cut yourself again |’ his pledge was not binding ou him, or that he could honourably forfeit his 
‘Ye es—no—yes. But we caa talk when [come out. I shall be ready | hovoar; he discarded as doubly vile all speculations upon anonymous let- 

directly.’ ters, and similar stratagems. The only plan that occurred to bim, was to 
‘ Well, be sharp in arraying your loveliness. It was because I was not | seek oat the person who imposed on him the pledge of secresy, and to get 

sure she was in town that [ thought | might have to start into Keut this | her to discharge him from it. There was, however, one little difficulty in 
morning. Sle isstayiag in Dorset Square. I lave sent a note to say that | the way of this saving scheme, which was, that he had not the least idea 

I will callateleven. I couldn't well go earlier, could I 1’ | how or where he was to find Mrs. Omber, and procare the necessary con- 
‘Of course not—Jecidedly not—very early, very early.’ | ference with her. All be knew of her locality was, thet she came from 
‘[tseems to me very late. Butcome, make haste. Surgo, age, nate dea. | somewhere or other in Lancashire, and that be had met her the night before 

Come forth, thoa learned man !’ at Mrs. Aston’s for the first time in his life. It was not a case for delay; it 





Very reluctantly did Emerson obey the repeated summons; but he was | would not do to wait for the chance of meeting her somewhere else some } 


obliged to joiu Melville, aud bustled about with unusual zeal among grid- | other evening. ‘The season was nearly over ; people were leaving town ; 
irons, pepper-cracts, aud trivets, aad whenever Melville began to talk, cut | and, considering what bands Melville had fallen into. there was no telling 
him short by expatiating on the manner in which men lived in chambers, | how soon the marriage might not be hurried on. He resolved, therefore 
its points of similitade and disssmilitude with a Cambridge life. By such | to goto Mrs. Aston, and learn from her the means of finding the object of 
topics, and a perpetual succession of hut chups, le strove to keep hii from | his search. Of course he could notsay whathe wanted with Mrs Omber ; 
reverting io the dreaded subject of Lucy Hillary. However his stratagems | but he was a very old friend of Mrs. Aston’-, or rather an old young friend, 
did not avail him loug. Melville, who had been very silent for some min- for she had known and patronised him from his childhvod. He thought, 
utes, saddenly now iu turn interrupted him in the middle of an eloqaeut | therefore, that he might venture on this voyage of discovery ; but judged 
demonstration of the superiority of the neck over the loin, and in au earnest | it pradent to wait till the usual visiting hours, as most likely to prove the 
tone said, |‘ mollia tempora fandi.’ ‘ : ; 
‘Yes, yes, old fellow, the breakfast is very good ; but 1 want to speak se+ Mrs. Aston was a very agreeable old lady, very fond of the tociety of 
riously, Are you offended with ma?’ | young people, and delighting in bringing forward, counselling, end direct- 
‘ Offended with you, Charley? Good heavens! no. ing the promising youth of both sexes. She had seen 8 age deal of the 
make you think so!’ world, and possessed considerable surewdness. Indeed she was, like oth 
‘Oh, nothing; bat i half fancied that you were displeased at my uot hav- | er shrewd people, sometimes apt to err on the side of fur si htedness, and 
ing told you sooner of my inteuded marriage. You seemed to avoid the | to detect intrigaes and manceavres which were almost or wholly imaginary. 
topic. Iden’t waut to bore you about it; but it is fair to myself that I | She received Emerson with her usual familiar kinduess ; but there were oth- 
should tell you why it has beeu kept a secret so loug. You know what an er visitors present, and, of course, he coald aot Legin the topic he wes avx- 
odd-tempered manu my grandfather was, aud buw he wrote from India aud | ious about before them, They went, but others came, aad call succeeded 
insisted ou making a merchant of me, wheu my poor father’s death left ine | call, like wave apon wave, while Emerson sat by in a state of rapidly in- 
dependeut on hita, and how he desired that I should first spend a year in | creasing irritability, playing but a very indifferent part in the conversation, 
the northern sea- port towns. aud fancying what people would think of bis thus turning @ visit into @ visi- 
‘ Some points of detail had, however, to be arranged before I started — tation. ‘At last all the callers had departed, and Mrs. Aston, who had no- 
and the interchange of letters between my graudiatherin Calcutta aud my- | ticed Philip’s uneasy, constrained manner, and divined that there was eome 
self in England caused, of course, a considerable delay. I was not very motive for his lingering, sat before him, looking qaictly and fixedly at him, 
well at this time—you were on your tour in Greece. I was very dall and and evidently expecting him to state what he had called fur. 
lonely in London, and [gladly accepted an invitation trom Frank Hanson,} He was thoroughly confased ; he felt obliged to say something, aud com- 
of Corpus, to come and stay with him at his living in Kent. There | met) meuced with some stumbling commonplaces. 
Lucy Hillary. She was uw great frieud of Frank's wife; and you know | ‘You gave usa very pleasant party last night.’ 
how much people iu a country place are thrown together. Hanson had | ‘L did so.’ 
some pupils with Wim, whom he was cramming for the University ; as you *1—1 was sorry [ could not stay it out. 
recollect he sleue more as a mathematician than us a classic ; and I was ‘You did so.’ 
able to be of some use to him in the latter department, in training one or |‘ Oue always meets such very pleasant people at your house. 
two of his paps, who were meant for Oxford. { stayed with him while| ‘You do so.’ ' 
awaiting my grandfather's final sailing-orders, nearly three months. I don’t Pnilip was redaced to silence, fairly stamped for a fact to serve as a peg 
mean to inflict a love-legend on you—but, what with botaniziug, sketching, | for farther conversation. Mrs. Aston now assumed the interrogative 
walking, ridiug, and boating together, Lucy and { got very fond of each Tr Pray, Philip, was it for the sake of making these very origina! observa- 
other, aud before I lett Kent we were, and, thank Heaven, are engaged.— | tious that you have been waiting te talk to me? What is it that you want 
Phe difficuliy was, what would my grandfather say to it. I knew him to | to know?’ , 
be an odd tempered, arbitrary mau—he had sternly cautioned me, ina gen. Fairly driven to desperation, Philip bolted out his leading question +I 
eral letter of advice and instruction, against what he called the miserable | want to kaow where to find Mrs. Owber.’ 
madness of hasty wedlock, I was entirely dependent on him, an4 I felt it | ‘You waut to know where to fiod Mrs. Omber !’ repeated the old lady, 
my dnty, for Lucy’s sake, not to run the chance of exasperating him, and | pausing on every word. ‘ And pray, Philip, what do you want with Mes. 
exposing her to poverty and privations by marrving tne, instead of my hav- | Omber ?” 
[ maiutaining her in ber proper station of soci- | * ‘I—T must not—I cannot say. 
It was quite certain that L was to go abroad for a year, and | thought pray tell me.’ 
that ( should Lave a beiterchance of propitiating the old gentleman, and ob-| ‘Philip Emerson, are you mad? 
taining his consent to our union, or, at least, ot procuring from him some ‘Not quite at present; but I believe [shall be soon driven so." 
Certain permaneut prov ision, if for the present | said nothing about the sub- ‘Philip, said the old lady with an air of great dignity ‘1 must speak se- 
ject of matrimony, but went abroad, attended to commerce, and gained | rioasly to you: you want advice and warning. Whilip, you flirt too much. 
the good opinion of Valley, Brown, and Co., his London correspondents, | l have noticed itin you for some time, and | ought to have spoken to you 
We therefore determined to keep our engagement a secret. Of course | about it before. Not that I object to flirting in moderation among young 
Hanson auc his wife were aware of it, but we could not trust them ; and | people; it animates them, and makes society amusing: but it mast not be 
each ol us promised the other not to mention it to avy oue. That promise | carried too far. And, Philip, Mrs. Omber is a married woman. She was 
is the reason, Phil, why you have not heard ef this sooner ; for a promise es | thought pretty some years ago; but I really did. not think thit you could be 


Why, what coald 








I left early.’ 


ing a good home for her, an 


But do you know where she is? 
ety. 


Pray, 


* - . + | 
a prom e.and must be kept all the world over.’ | 
' i o/ 7 , rf : . | 
res,’ sighed Emerson,‘ a promise is a promise, and must be kept—but | 


it is sometiines rash enough to make them.’ | 

*t wentabroad,’ continued Melville, ‘ and worked hard at commerce for 
some time—much larder than I ever could have done at wil so uncongenial 
as iny new daties at first appeared, had it not been for the thought of Lucy, 
and the reflection that | was working for her sake. But my graudfather’s 
death has now left me free to do whatI like, and to leave undone what I 
distike, aud Lis will has made me tolerably independent of working at all 
at anything. I don’t mean to say that I am glad of my grandfather's death 
per se, but it woald be mere affectation to pretend violent grief at the loss | 
of arelation whom ove has never seen, and who has been dead and buried | 


three thousand miles away, three months before one receives the letter an- 
nouncing his decease. 


soon to be happy. 





| 


So here I am back ia Eagland, safe and sound, and | 
I mean te settle half my property on Lucy; aad, of 
course | want some kiud and judicious friend to act as trustee of the settie- 
ment. Pil, ’m rightiu reekoning upon you, am I not ?’ 

* Melville, 1 wil! do all for you that is konoarably and properly iu my 
power.’ 

‘That's a geod fellow: I knewyou would. Aud now I must be off. I 
have son? basiness calls to make in the city, aud at 11 [skall join Lucy. 
Now good-bye. If you do not see me this afternoon, | will send you a liue, | 


and we will meet aguin very soon.’ 


Melville stepped chvertally and fleetly dowa the stairs, and slowly and 
mocdily did smerson return to kis arm-chair, more distressed and more em- 
barrassed thaa ever. The sight of Melville, the cordial, trastful heartiness 
of his manner, had made the old friendship threb still more strongly. Em- | 
erson felt that there was no pain, no toil, no peril that he would not gladly 
encounter to help bis friend. His heart warmed at Melville’s openiug pros- 
pects of wealth and statiun; it shaddered at the abyss of domestic misery 
which stood yawniog before him. And such a generous open natcr? as Mel- | 
ville’s, how thoroughly ke coufided in the girl of his choice!—how noble, | 
and free from aay crafty calculation, any warrow suspicious precaution, was 
the affection which he bere towards her. ‘That such aman should be wrong- 
ed seemed 2 double sia. He had evidently, throughout their engagement, } 
been true to Lucy; he had th sught of her, hoped for her, aud toded for 
her. And how had she behaved towards him !—how had she shown the | 





fidelity of fondness, the delicacy of affection which ought to characterise a | and dinner-table. Melville and Emerson became joint tenanis of a dressing 


woman's heart? No doubt the instance of her misbeh«viour which be had | 
heard last night was nota solitary case ; but even if it was, what a shocking | 
want of siucerity, propriety, aud principle, did it showin her! Of course | 
the fellow, whoever he was, would re-appear when she was married, and 
what sort of a home was poor Charles’s likely to be? Without calculating | 
on the very worst, without dwelling on the frightful probabilities that crowd- | 
ed upon his unwilling imagination, Emerson reflected upon the blighting 
disappointment that must, sooner or later. come over the feelings of hie | 
friend, on discovering the trae character of her whom he wedded. Many 
menu marry as a mere matter of convenience. because matrimouy is a badge | 
of respectability in the station of life which they happen to fill, or because | 
they want their domestic comforts looked after, and think a wife not much 
more costly, aud rather more trustworthy than a house-keeper. Sach men 
neither want nor deserve, trae. deep affection. As long asthe conventional 
proprieties of counabia! attention are preserved, they are perfectly satisfied 
—they desire no more. and they do not appreciate any nore if they get it. 
Deep ardent love is wasted on them; it runs off their heart like water off | 
a duck’s back. Any woman who preserves the decorams of life is good 
enough—nay, is too good for them. But Melville was not one of these 
Emerson remembered how, from boyhood upwards, his attachments had | 
always bees of the most earnest uncom prow. ising vature. What he liked | 
he always liked with all his heart and soul ; be was sure to love with the | 
same fulness aud enthusiasm of feeling ; and uever was a disposition more 
frank and tree from petty doubts and selfish reserves than his. 
recollected also, how strong domestic affections in his friend's bosumm had 
been while Le bala home; he knew by what he had seen and heard, how 
bitterly Churles bad felt the gradaal Joss of home, through his sisters’ mar 
rying and going abroad with their husbands; and. finally, through the | 
death of his fatuer. To the vew home which he was about to make for him- 
‘If. Charles would be sure to trust for all bis pleasures and all his comforts | 


Emersen | 


P . " . : : | 
—and what sort of a home was likely to be made for him by that Scrabville | 
flirt, that mean, deceitful. cold-hearted being. to speak the least harshly of 
her? y 


‘ And from all this,’ thought Emerson again. ‘ and probably from wors —} 


soinfatuated. Your /rte-d-tete with her last night was remarkable, and | 
assure you it wasvery mach remarked. There, now,—don't tell me that 
Lam mistaken ; it was impossible to mistake it. My eyes are old, but they 
can see as clearly as most people’s. However, this can go no further, that 
is one comfort. All { shall tell you about Mrs. Omber is, that I know she 
and her husband were to start to-day for the Continent; soit is impossible 
that yeu should see her for along time to come ; and { am sure that a young 
man of your sense will soon have furgotten all about her. Now, don't pre 
tend, Philip, that you had no such motives in asking me about her. What 
others could you have? You see you cannotanswer. You must not turn 
away like a peevish boy. I am your best friend and adviser, and 80 you 
will own, on a very little reflection. So now goud bye; but I shal! hope to 


| see you here again seon as merry as ever; and you will always fiod ia this 


house the truest welcome and the truest kindness ’ 

Poilip left the house almost savage at the increase of his embarrassments, 
and at ine baffling series of misconceptious by which his efforts for the best 
only resulted in working worse confusion. As he walied svllenly along, 


, 
' no wonder he could not bear to mention Lucy's name,—po wouder he is 
} absent and low-spirited now, ft mast be a sore tial for his friendship. |! 
| wish [ bad not brought him here.’ a 

While Melville was thus commiserating Emerson, Emersen was in his 
own mind still more deeply commiserating him. Eaca looked on the other 
asthe viriim of misplaced affections, each felt lor ihe other's cruel po- 
sition. Theit eyes met—they shook their heads, and each sorrowlully 
| pressed the other's hand, without either in the least suspecting that be him- 
i self was an object of pity in return. They went down stairs, and sooa the 
party proceeded to the dinner-tabie, and there, of course, Meiville was 
placed on Mrs. Traull’s right hand. and Miss Hilary on his own right 
while Emerson sat opposite to them. 

The dinner passed off heavily enough. Mrs. Traill’s powers 01 coover- 

sation were limited, Only two of the Misses Trail] had their bair tamed 
} up, and, of course, none but those two were allowed to speak in public. 
Flora, the eldest, was offended with Emeison for not having talked to ber 
daring their walk ; and Laura, the secon!, was intensely engaged in waich- 
‘ing Lucy Hillary, and speculating how she herseli should behave when 
| similarly situated. The dullness of the party was no tault of the host's 
Traill was an unaffected worthy old fellow, very fond of his niece, and 
‘thoroughly rejoiced at the prospect of her being so well married. He had 
‘welcomed Emerson heartily as Melville's friend and, had the tone of the 
evening depended on him, it would have been joyous enough. 

Butthe twe young men were two perfect wet-blankets. Emersop sat 
staring on Lucy and Melville, thinking on their future misery, and con- 
sidering his frtend a martyr, 2nd himself a still more decided one. Mel- 
ville sat looking on Emerson, watching his uneasiness, imagining (he con. 
flict of love and friendship that was, as he supposed, going on in his mind, 
and not liking to triumph in his own happiness, when thus connected with 
his friend's misery. The most self-possessed member ofthe party was 
Lucy herself. She had been disconceried by the unexpected attack of Mrs 
Omber on the preceding night; bat now, when she had leisure to think 
things over, and determine on her line of conduct, she was perfect'y col- 
lected and ready. There she sat opposite Emerson, and every pow and then 
he caught her eye on his, and saw the same quiet sign ficant smile upon 
her lip which he had noticed when they met ia their walk. ‘This exasper- 
aied him more aud more, and he felt more and more indignant at ber shame 
lessnees and perfidy, and more and more commiserative of poor Charles 
Meanwhile ‘ poor Charles’ observed something of the way in which Lucy 
eyed Emerson, and began to be a litle jealous—only a very, very little, bat 
quite enough tosour the pleasantness of his society. 

The dinner was at last over; the ladies left the room, nor did the gen 
tlomen linger long bebind them. Melville was, of course, avxious to rejoin 
| his intended; and Traill, who had faucied from hmerson’s manner that he 
| was a conceited coxcomb, who wanted to play Captain Grand over his 
| company, fforbors to press an extra bottle with his usual hospitable zeal 
) On their reunion up stairs, matters looked at first as they bad done down 
i below; buat th re was one among the porties interested who bad a keen 
| observation, a cool judgment, a resolute will, and tact and perseverance in 
|} working out that will, This was Lucy Hillary. Lucy had a portfolio of 
| prints before her, which she had been arranging in a particular order ; Me}- 
| ville was sitting near her; two of the Misses Traill were fulminating on the 

piavo, and creating that happy mask for earnest conversation which mnsi« 
| always provides, and for which it indeed deserves the vraise of all; for it 
| we do not listen fo it, we are enabled dy it to listen to the sounds we lo e 

best. Emerson was leaning gloomily against the wall, in true / era fash 
| ion, when Miss Hillary tarned to him and said, 

‘Mr. Emerson, | remember that at Lady Vellum’s, last week, you were 
praising Turner's paintings; here are some very beaatiful engravings trom 

them.’ 

Of course Emerson was obliged to approach the portfolio, Melville began 
} to turn over the prints, and, after the first tive or six, they came to some 

prints of Scenes on the Essex Coast, Emerson looked ut Lacy; Lucy look 
ed first at him avd then at Melville. Melville and Lucy smiled 
| ‘fathis much like the rocks in the bay below Berubville, Lucy’ sau 
| Melville. Lucy blushed a little, but still smiled. ‘I think, Lucy,’ said 
| Melvilie, ‘that those rocks, near which we met that odious Mr. Ombet 
| looked more boldly upon the sea.’ 

* What,’ interposed Emerson eagerly, ‘ what, Charley, were gou ever at 
Serubville 1’ 

‘Yes,’ (said Melville, ‘I was there in September, for a day ortwo. 1 
knew that the Hansons there, and that Lucy was with them; so | played 
truant over iv a timber ship, but was obliged to keep very much out of the 
| way, for fear some of Pulley and Brown's people should recognize me, ar & 
| report me to my grandfather.’ 

‘You need hardly have feared recognition,’ said Lacy, ‘in those abeard 
mustachios which you wore then, and which made the wise folks of Fseaex 
take you for a soldier.’ 

Emerson drew a long deep breath—a load was taken off his heart, and 
he felt like a bottle of champagne with its resinand wire knocked off. He 
received one quiet glance of intelligence and forgiveness from Lucy, which 
told him how thoroughly she had seen through his blander, and made bim 
while he blamed himself for taving suspected her so undeservedly, feel 
doubly rejoiced in his friend's aecount in having gained such u wife, No fur 
ther explunation was entered into, and Emerson saw and appreciated Lacy + 
| instincuve knowledge of homan vature in avoiding it; for Lucey rightly 
| judged that, thongh she herselffreely forgave Emerson for his mistoke, aud 
| tor bis injariows thoughts respecting ba perhaps Melville, if he were made 

aware of them, might not find it equally easy to do #0, and she might be the 
means of depriving her hushand of the friendship which she knew he va 
ued most. A total alteration in Phio's manuer soon relieved Charles of the 
| idea thathe was his own friend's successful rival; or, at least, he thought, 
from the vehement flirtation which Emerson inimediately began with the 
eldest Miss Traill, that his triend’s heart could not have been very seriously 
| wounded. ‘The pretence of the sudden departure of a bad toothache, and 





j 
] 








| 


with his eyes ben’ on the tips of his boots, in turniog a corner he nearly ran an instant flow of lively, cheerful spirits, served with the rest to account for 


against a party of pedestrians, and, on looking up to apologise, he saw be- 
fore him Charles Melville, with Lacy Hillary on his arm; and Mrs Trail, 
Lucy’s aunt, anda covey of Misses Traill, closely following. Lucy re- 


| only a very. very slight smile of some significance was perceptible for an 


instant round the corners of her blips. Melville eagerly introdaced him to 
the Traills, and he was eagerly pressed toreturn wiih them to Dorset 
Square, fron which they were nol very far distant, and tu join their family 
dinner-circle. A measenger had been despatched to Furnival’s Inn with an 
invitation for him; there was no need of ceremony, or going back to alter | 
his dress; they dined at six precisely, and it was already half-past five 
Emerson accepted at random. He had worked his il!l-hamour up into a 
sta'e of desperation, and between Mrs. Trail! and the eldest Miss Trail! be 
suffered himself to be led captive along, making very abrupt, incoherent | 
answers to the elder lady’s remarks, and not volunteeting any of his own to 
the younger one. His eyes were fixed on the crown of Lucy's bennet, which 
he thought covered the most artful hypocritical bead that ever wore tor- 
tuiseshell aad ringlets. 


During part of the interval which elapsed between their reaching the house 


room, and of course an opportunity was given for conversation between the | 
two friends, which Emerson, if he hac been less thoroughly wretched, | 
would probably have maceuvred to avoid; bat he was ina state of dogged 
moroseness, aod tovk a trouble to avoid anybody or anything. 

‘Why, Phil,’ said Melville, as soon as no third person was within ear- | 
shot, ‘I find that you and Lucy Hillary know each other. When I said 
that I had been breakfasting with you, and spoke of you as my oldest and 





| past deficiencies, and to place Philip high in favour. He long rejoiced in the 


_bappiness of Melville and Lucy; and never forgot the lesson he had learn, 
| ed.—not to let others volanteer their confideutial communications, noi 


A CASK OF CONSCIENCE, 
a ee 


GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMESTERS. 


AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUST OF FLAY, MOUSES OF PLAY, ASD FLAT MEN. 


| 
cognised, and bowed to him with the most perfect ease and sell-possession, | tu pledge his honour without reflection, and nut to get again involved ie 
! 


It is in evidence that false dice have been used by gaming-house keepers, 
for the infamous purpose of more certain and expeditious plunder of their 
victim ! but this is conceived to be an exception to the general principle of 

mblic play, and practicable only on very rare occasions, avd on the most 
inexperienced and unprotected persons; for it seems clear, almost to demon 

stration, that the mure correct the principle observed by the bauk in theix 
operations of play, the more certain must be their regular advantage result- 
ing therelrom ; and, on the contrary, if any unfair or preponderating infla- 
ence were observable in dice, or other implements of play, with a view t 
effect the more frequent occurrence of any particular event in the bank's 
favour, such circumstance might, and donb ess would, be taken advantage 
of by one or more experienced players, so as not only to defeat the fraudo 

lent design, but to effect certain loss to the bankers, 

Under supposition, therefore, of a fair number of Lona fide playera at « 
table, the ouly safe and advantageous course to be observed by a bank is 
that of fair and honourable proceeding, and to depend on the ever-resulting 
per centage of the game ; for it must be recollected that every real player 


best friend, Lucy gaessed whom | meant, and described you immediately, | (as distinguished from the decoy-dack, or hireling animal ycleped a‘ bon- 


She says she has repeatedly met you during this season.’ 

‘Yes, [ believe she may have.’ 

* Weil it’s odd that you did not say this morning that you knew her. Did 
not the name strike you 7” 

‘Why, one meets so many people in town, after the lapse of a little time 
names are quickly forgotten.’ | 
‘Yes; but Lucy tells me that she met yuu last night,—ata Mrs. Aston’s I 
think the place was.’ 

‘ Ay 1—did Miss Hillary tell you that she met me last night at Mrs, As 
ton’s ?’ 

The peculiar tone in which this was spoken arrested Melville's atien- | 
tion. He turned and looked fixedly at his friend: Emerson was sianding 
neat the window, looking the very picture of despondency and discomfort. | 
Melville looked a him wich painfal intereet. He recollected the oddness of 


Emerson's manner that morning when he firs’ spoke of Lucy to him,—how 


he seemed to shrink trom the subject,—he had witnessed how low-+pirited | 
and doll he appeared when they met in the street,—he saw the fit of ab- | 
straction and dejection in which he was standing betore him. It was ev 
dent that Puilip had known Lucy for a considerable time, and it quickly | 
appeared eqaally evident to Melvile that Philip had fallen deeply in love 
with her himsel!, and that this was the secret of his strange conduct. That 
any one who saw muchot Lucy should fall io love with her seemed ot | 
cuurse to Melville, jadging others by himself, not only possible, bar « 
ceeding'y natara! and probable. 

* Poo: fellow!’ thoaght be, ‘he knew nothing of our engagement; end, 
now he hears of it, he finds his own affections hupelessly directed toward 


net’) is interested in, and alike vigilant of, the operations of the game, and 
of the events decisive of respective loss or gain, Interests thus opposed 
afford mataal protection ; added to which, every player at a public uble 
has the means of security against fraud under his own control, which is 
by confining his speculations to his own operations of play, and to those of 
his immediate friends, and known persons of re«pecta vility. Sach precaa- 
tion, with minute examination of the dice, or instruments of play, under 
any doubt of their accuracy, cannot fail to protect from all Bodh we | imposi - 
tion. These remarks apply only to houses where the principle of the game 


| is allowed to uperate furly and freely, and can have no reference whatey 


er to those dens of plander termed ‘close houses,’—a term siguificant ot 
their purpore to admit only the unwary and inexperienced, excepting # 

ways the bonnets and sharpers attached to the establishment, by ot ne, 1B 

diwork the object of robbery of the priv ileged visitor and victim is speeds 
ly accomplished. Such dens as these ought to attract the specie! « beer- 
vance of the police, and be confiscated to the state; while the thieves who 
practise therein should upon conviction, suffer the severest penalties the 
law can inflict. 

Private play does not, iu many respecis, appear to offer the same protec 
tion, or to impose the same wholesome limit or restraint Two or more 
porties may, for instance, be opposed, aud unfair means tmnay be resorted w& 
by the skillul, experienced and gentlemanly sharper lo & most destructive 
extent; for if amongst persons tnoving in gentiemanly society, one suspect 
another of uafsir practice in bis play, the injured party is frequently re- 
strained by dread of consequences from charging bis opponent with the 
disgraceful act, the only proof of which rests on the bare sesertion of the 
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rty losing his money, whose veracity, under such circumstances, may not 
as always taken as free from duabt. The gentleman sharper is thas, in al- 
mos! every instance, secure in his me. Bat no such ceremonious si- 
jence is imposed ata public table. Bare suspicion would there rouse the 
ire of a player to a pretty free and indignant expression of his thoughts; 
while absolate detection of fraud would probably lead to summary and se- 
vere chastisement of the delinquent, if not to the more serious cousequeuce 
of legal prosecution, There is a limit also to loss at a pablic table, w which 
private play is not restricted. Gaming-house keepers of the present day 

ordinarily confine their bosiness to ready-mouey transactions, or to a very 
narrow extent of credit or accommodation, by way of loan, and that only 
to persons of whose means of repayment they are pretty correctly inform- 
ed. They cousider that too great accommodation is impolitic,—that ‘loan 
oft loses both itself and friend,’—and that borrowiag bluuts the edge of ap- 
petite for play; they therefore prudently limit their credit and advauces 
a moderate amount, giving fair chance of its retaru, aud a coutinuance also 
of custom. But to what sad and ruinous extremes is tie system of credit 
carried in transactions of private play! ia reference w which there is also a 
more strict observance of engagement to pay ov the one side, and a more 
rigid enforcement of such engagementon the other. The position aud cha 
racter of > eres thus circuimstanced impose on him the honourable 
discharge of his losses, or subject him perhaps to the alternative of auswer- 
ing a more imperative and fearful call. Many are the instances of sach re- 
sults, and not less notorious are the examples on record of the Wwtal ruin of 
individuals at one sitting of private p!ay,—the loser rashly persisting ia his 
ill fortune, and bis more fortauate, aud frequently more skilful adversary, 
tollowing up his success with cool perseverauce, and under courteous pre- 
tence, perhaps, of affording to his opponent the chance of recovery. Un- 
der impartial and saprdadlent views of the question, then, there dues ap- 
pear some reasonable doubt which of the two causes is productive of the 
greater amount of social evil; aud the subject is not unworthy legislative 
consideration. 

‘There can be little doubt of the capability of Parliament to patdown the 
nuisance of public gaming-houses, if it be sincere iv its desire to ettect such 
an objnet, The coutisedtory principle of enactinaent would at once most 
effectually accomplish the eud, and,be far less objectionable in its course of 
presen than the preseut house breaking method resorted to by the po- 
ice, and freqavutly so ou insufficient evidence of the disqualified character 
of the house attac The principle of forfeitare, while it would remove 
all case of complaint of injustice, would give a death-blow to all gaming- 
house speculations; for who ou earth se be mad enough to let his pro- 
perty for the illegal purpose, under the ruinous consequence attaching 
to it? Whether the result of such successful abolition of common gaming- 
houses would be to let loose acoluny ot sharpers to work their more dan- 
gerous system of fraudulent play in private, aud at the same time give great- 
er impetus to private play in gereral, is the question to be decided. All 
that is argued inreterence io gaming is, that it should avt be permitted, mach 
less countenanced, in one class of persons, acd restricted and punished in 
another, The peer who shakes his elbow to the masic of the box and dice 
at Crockford's should be no mote exempt from consequences than the pvor- 
est punter that ever risked his penny at a copper hell. 

Passing from the abstract consideration of gaming, it may not be uniuter- 
esting to take a glance at guming houses as tuey have existed uader sutler- 
ance in the metropolis during the last quarter of a century. The regal, 
episcopal, and aristocratic parish of St. James's has ever been, as it still is, 
the tavoured locality of the speculative and enterprising gaming »ouse keep- 
ers. His Sutanic Majesty, who is considered the great tutelary of the class, 
appears to have conferred marks of his especial preference for this peculiar 
district, having from time to time peopled it with importatious of as basy, 
enterprising, and mischievous spirits as were ever let loose on society, to ran 
rivt aud work destruction amongst the children of meu. Whetier the site 
was originally chosen frou its advantageous proximity to the palace, its im- 
mediate ay omg to the episcopal mansion of the, metropolitan prelate, or 
for its being the spot particularly favoured by the coutitenance of the aristo- 
cratic, wea ay: and indolent of the land, aud therefore promising more fa- 
vourable results to enterprise and industry, andfthe torce of higher example 
to indulgence in vice and folly. is yet matter of conjecture; but it may be 
fairly ascribed to one or other of such influential causes, that the parish of 
St. James's, Westminster, has been almost exclusively éhe great gaming dis- 
trict of the metropolis. 

The beings who trom time to time composed this satanic colony, though 
of one and the same genus, have been mach diversified in species, and of 
late years have somewhat degeverated from the aboriginal character and 
pence vf their early predecessors. Within the lest ten years the tribe 
mas beew composed of excommunicants—from the man of family and fortune, 
who has squandered his patrimony, and become an outcast from his class, to 
the — who has founded fame and fortune upon his dexterous art, aud 
successful practice of public conveyancing—ci-devaut colonels, majors, and 
— ns—bankrupt merchauts, discarded officials, and reduced protessionals 
—broxen down traders of all kinds—tailors, butchers, pawnbrokers, fish- 
mongers —horse-chaunters, bailitls, duffers, brothel-keepers—smashers, or 
receivers of stolen goods—bill-stealers, returned transports, and such like, 
have trom time to time, within the period stated, peopled, and done enor- 
mous business within the Court district of St. James's, in their pecaliar 
avocation of gaming house keepers. The habits of the particular community 
have not been of very permanent or settled character. On the —_, 
their energies appear ty have been directed, without scruple, to manifold 
pursuits. Many have emigrated from the colony, under the kind and foster- 
ing solicitude of the Government, by whom they have been provided with 
more wholesome occapation in distant regions; some have changed the too 
salubsious air of St. James's for the more constitutional atmosphere of the 
Old Bailey: while the physical capacity of others has been occasionally ap- 
plied to give impalse and revolutionary motion to the ingenious designs of 
Mr. Cubitt, in his patent method of grinding corn, and other substances, in 
the neighbourhoods of Brixton and Cold Bath Fields. Very many of the 
tribe have equal claims to the same distinguished favours of the Govern- 
ment. but, like other men of extraordinary merit, are yet wailing their 
desert. 

ho colony has during the past year been considerably reduced, owing 
to a panic, occasioned by a desire on the part of the Police Commissioners 
to become acquainted with the mysteries of the trade, and of divers uncere- 
monious intrusions consequent thereon. The chief, or leviathan of the clan, 
has recently gone the way of all flesh, leaving behind him most substantial 
preots of his successful trading. His palace of business still stsnds pre-emi- 
nently proud in the patrovage bestowed upon it, and not less fortunate in 
its freedom from all magisterial interference. 

rhe establishments which have distinguished the district of St. James's 
have been gieatly diversified in style and character, Thirty years back the 
gaming houses were few in number, as compared with their vast increase iu 
late years. They were also very superior in conduct and arrangemvnt; the 
proprietors and officials (whatever might be the prejudice existing against 
their occupation) were ever courteous and respecttul to their patron. visitors, 
and ever observant of that course of polite attention indicative of good 
sense, and favourable to their common interests. ‘There was an apparent 
liberality also in their acts, which, whether proceeding from a principle of 
policy, or promoted by more generous motive, was more wise and approv- 
ed in its practice than the mean, heartless, and contemptible avarice of mod- 
era gaming house keepers, who, with some few exceptions, have distinguish- 
ed themselves as arace of the most grasping, unfeeling, aad insulting bullies, 
who would literally win from a man every farthing he possesses, but afford 
him not the loan of a sixpence to save him from starvation—tfvols, having 
exclusive and unscrupulous regard to their own selfish and avaricious ends, 
without the pradence or foresight to consider and measure the consequences 

likely to result from sach condemnatory conduct. 

The first house established in London for the game of rewge e¢ noir,—then 
newly introdaced from Paris—was opened about the year 1S15, iu Pall 
Mall, under the auspices and direction of a person known as Paul Roubel, 
who having witnessed tae operations and successes of the game in the 
French capital, determined to try a similar speculation in London; and for 
this purpose, in conjunction with a considerable capitalist, took a capacious 
mausion fn the situation described, which he opened in the extravagant sty le 
of Parisian fashion. 

The arrangements of the establishment were of the most approved aud at- 
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his exit from the scene of action, and, in the most supercilious terms of re- 
spect, express his great delight that his visitor had been so successful; but 
no sooner bad the party departed from withiu hearing. than the avarice of 
the man changed the key-note of his expression, and he would emphatical!y 

ive utterance to the very charitable wish that the fortunate party had broken 
fis neck ere so successful a result should have attended him. 

This estabiishment was very extensive in ils arrangements, and attended | 
with a@ heavy outlay and expenditure. It embraced the engagement of six | 
or eight persuns employed in the operations of the game, and the superin- | 
tendence and inspection of the table, each of whom received a salary of five 
of six pounds a- week, and a percentage amongst them on the profits result- 
ing to the proprietors. In addition to such oflicials, there were several por- | 
ters, waiiers, and other servamis. Play commenced at two o’¢lock in the | 
alternoon, and continued [irequen'ly without intermission] until two or 
three on the fuilowing morning. The total outlay and expenditure of the | 
house was estimated at L.150 per week, or about L,.5000 per annum, over 
and above which a very large profit accrued to the bankers. 

The success of old Roubel and his party soon brought other adventurers 
into the field. Several establishments were simvitaneonsly opened in the 
immediate vicinity, each contending with the other in the costly style of its | 
arrangements and accommodations, and with its display of tempting | 
amount of capitel. The principal houses were Fielder’s, at the north-east | 
corner of Bennett Street, St. James's; Taylor's, No. 57 Pall Mall; twoes- | 
tablishments, kept by Bennett and Oldfield [ot which one was situated No. } 
28, Bary Street, for morning, the other in Pall Mai, tor evening play); 
Holdsworth’s, No. 5, King S:ree!, St. James’s; and Davis’s, Ne. 10 in we | 
saine street. ‘There were two or three others also of interior grade. 

‘Toe first in public favour was Vielder’s, which was distinguished for the 
liberatity displayed in the sappers, wines, and refreshments nightly provid- 
e1,and which, in conjunction with the handsome and commodious arrange- 
ments ot the place, failed not to attract the elite of company. Fielder and 
his partners were men ot liberal policy in their pursuits, and never back- 
ward in their accommodations of money to persons under loss; nor were 
they ever importanate ic their demands for paymen!: the retarn was left to 
the convenience of the borrower, and his own honourable feeling, under 
more favourable results. Fielder himself was a plain-spoken, but ordinar- 
ily well behaved man, observant of al! due respect to his visitors; but he 
laboured under the infirmity of a most irritable miad and hasty temper, 
which freqaently led him into warm enevunter with some one or other un- 
fortanate player, giving sudden and impalsive vent to his feelings under loss, 
and having wot very respeciful consideration for the hous eand its proprietors. 
The easily-excied disposition of Fielder was ever ready to construe this 
into direct personal insult. He never could be senanhel into conviction 
that a man losing his money was privileged and allowed great jatitude of 
observation ander ill iortune ; and his mecapability to control bis temper on 
such occasions oftea brought him into an unenviable position, Once ip 
particular, a noble Merquis [who has since succeeded to his ancestral 
dukedom, and whose pride of birth and rank never at any time permitted 
him tobe very complimeniary or condescending to a person in Fielver’s 
position}, having lost his money, vented his mortification by oaths and epi- 
tnels on the proprietors, Fielder’s irascibility was not to be controlled ; 
he broke out into pretty tree terms of remonstrance with the Marquis, who 
thereupon most anceremoniously knocked him down. Recovering his po- 
sition, he turned to atthe noble, and fought mantully, but ia vain. The 
Marquis was young, tali, and of athletic torm; his opponent getting into 
years, too tleshy in body, and much too violent in temper tor successiul en- 
counter. As may be supposed, therefore, he received some punishment; 
but the interposition of the company prevented any serious consequen- 
ces. 

At this house considerable sums of money were continually played for, 
the stakes being from a crown to a hundred pounds. Major A y was 
one of (he most constant visitors, and his speculations were of magnitude in 
amount. He was a devotee tothe game ol rouge et noir, aud usually most 
culm and collected in his mode of play. His custom was to take his seat 
by the table, and in the first instance to take from asmal! silk note-case a 
certain number of five, ten, and twenty-pound notes, amounting to two or 
three hundred pounds, With these he would coolly commence his oper- 
ations of play, seldom making an observation, or addressing himself to any 
person atthe table. I/ tortune was against him, and he Jost the amount of 
such capital, he very deliberately, and free from all excitement, had re- 
course to his pocket for a second supply, which was usually contained in a 
larger note-case of similar make, and consisted of notes of fifty and one 
handred pounds value. This second capital he would risk in the sane cool 
and collected manner, either to win or lose a very considerable sum. It not 
unfrequently happened that good fortune attended his first risk; and, on 
the other hand, it as frequently occurred that he trequently lost the whole 











independent of the considerable loss or gain, he was an admirable customer 
to the bank, regard being had to the fact that, in the course of eveiy three 
deals, or about eighty-seven coups, it is calculated that two events of frente 
et un apres Will occur, on each of which occasion the player forfeits to the 
bank one hall of his stake, as the conventional per-centage or advantage of 
the game ; 80 that every player absolutely pays to the bank every three deals 
a certain per-centage, equal to one clear stake of whatever amount he may 
be playing,—a basis on which may be formed a preity clear estimate of the 
amount nightly paid by such a player as the gentleman alluded to, whose 
average stake could not be less than twenty pounds, and who would fre- 
quently continue his speculations for hours at a sitting. 

Another remarkable player at Fielder’s was Sir George C———, Bart., | 
of ample fortane, and at that time an officer in the guards. He usually ar- | 
rived in his carriage, on alighting from which his servant handed to him a | 
very handsome dressing-case, which he took wich him to the scene of play ; | 
then seating himselt at the table, he would place it beside him, and take out | 
cash, as he {rom time to time required it. The Baronet was by no means a | 
rash or extravagant player. He appeared to take much pleasure in the | 
game’s variety, and in the endeavour to being the occurrence of events | 
within the rule of calculation; bat, like many hundreds who betore and | 
since have wasted time and talent upon the delusive problem, he continu- } 
ally arrived at the opposite proof, and paid forthe lesson, His eccentric | 
and systematic habit excited for a time some attention at the table ; but the | 
novelty wore off in time, and the formality of the dressing-case was thought | 
no more of than the appcarance of a pocket-book. 

Moore gives eloquent expression to the fact, that | 





* One clear idea awaken‘d in the breast | 
By memory’s magic, lets in all the rest.’ 


So, by recurrence to one or two examples of particular character, reeollee- } 
tion is awakened to many strange instances — acts familiar to, and connee- | 
ted with Fielder’s establishment. Never can memory be dead to the ex- 
traordivary manner in which the gallant Captain H , of the navy, was | 
accustomed to give vent to his mortification under his losses. He would | 
deliberately, and under little or no appearance of angry excitement, rise from | 
the table, and walk up to the fire place, ever the handsome marble chimney | 
piece of which oseke magnificent glass. Opposite to this he would very | 
frequently place himself, and with his shadowed portrait, as created by the | 
reflective powers of the mirror, would ne hold angry and emphatic converse | 
and remonstrance, the substance reminding the shadow of the resolutions 
made before commencing play; and so excited would he often become in 
such conference with his other self, that he would sometimes assame the 
most menacing attitudes of pugilistic chastisement, and bestow on himself 
no very complimentary epithets, as due to his folly and imprudence. Strange 
as was his conduct, it was considered as one of the many infirmities that so 
ey exhibit themselves in individuals, under the trials and excitements 
of play. 








Ill-timed mirth would on such occasions lead most probably to serious re- 
sults; independently of which, gentlemanly feeling would control any 
thoughtless outbreak. The gentleman referred to is of high standing in so- | 
ciety, of amiable disposition and generous heart, and universally respected. 
He is still living, as the writer of this inoffensive anecdote can testily, and | 
looking almost as young, certainly as well in bealth, as when, 26 years ago, 
his corporeal threatened his incorporeal, before the mirror in Bennett strect, 
with a broken head, 


Equally vivid in recollection is the eccentricity of the gallant but infatn- 
ated Captain P———, of the navy, arelation of the distinguished admiral 
unl hero of his name. The Captain was one of t most beld ind desper ite 
plavers of t iv, and frequ o ited to the destruction of banks 
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ete, and drew thereout silver amounting to four shillings and sixperce (bei 
sixpence only short of a crown), which he hastily staked on one of the Pa 
jours. The event was successful, as were many succeeding ones, and the 
gallant Captain won very considerably ou the deal. Fiuding himself thus 
most unexpectedly in funds again, be commenced the next deal in his usu- 
al bold style, and at the termination of it his capital had miraculously increa 
sed to an amount execeding five hundred pounds. Not content, however, 
with what most men would have considered, and been satisfied with, as a 
‘nest bountiful and especial mark of Fortune's favour, the Captain continued 
his speculations, and ultimately, from the small capital of four shillings and 
sixpence, absolutely realized between eleven and twelve hundred pounds, 
with which sum he was absolutely compelled to retire, the bank having clos- 
ed its operations for the night, under a general ran of ill fortane. The Cap- 
tain was in high spirits ; and, after taking supper, with the accompaniment 
of a bottle of claret and liberally feeing the servants of the establishment, 
he made his way towards home.’ On the following night he returned to the 
attack, and, most unwisely, with one thousand pounds of the money he had 
won. 

Luck was decidedly against him, and he speedily lost every shilling. He 
wasa man of most ecceutric and impulsive character, and, under the disap- 
pointnent and vexation of loss, would give utterance to the most extraordi- 
nary oaths and ludicrous observations that ever dropped on the ear of man. 
On the occasion alluded to, under the mortification of so severe a reverse, 
he, on the disappearance of his last stake of fifty ponnds, let fly a broadside 
of the most incoherent nautical nmpreeations, and making one spring, jamp- 
ed through the cane work of the chair un which he had been sitting. There 


| he stuck, to the irrepressible mirth of the company, who, although indis- 


posed to laugh atthe misfortunes of the gallant officer, found it impossible 
to restrain the risible impulse occasioned by the Captain's ludicrous position 
Happily a good effect was produced by the event; for the Captain, findin 
himself in so drollfand singular a state, immediately gave way to the mirt 
of the moment, and half forgot his losses, which, it must be remarked, sel- 
dom preyed very heavily oa bls elastic spirits. He was indeed a noble, brave, 
and generous hearted creature, and, but for his unfortunate and excessive love 
ot play, would doubtless ere this have arrived at the highest honours of his 
profession ; instead of which, be lost connexions, friends, and the fairest ex- 
pectations of fortune. The Captain was related to the late Mr. A 
of St. James’s Square, a gentleman of great wealth, and who is said to have 
been most generous in his lifetime to his improvident kinsman ; bat, know- 
ing his fatal passion for play, and being convinced that any fortune bequeath, 
ed to him would be wasted in such fatal indulgence, he is said to have confin- 
ea his bequest to an annuity sufficient to provide against absolute want. The 
Captain’s errors are reported to have worked most favourably to the fortunes 
of a worthy Baronet, late in high Commission of the Peace (and formerly 
himself a little addicted to the amusements of the gaming table), who step- 
ms into a mach larger pee than he might have done, had the Captain 
seen a More wise aud prudent man. 
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OUT OF TOWN. 
(From Fraser's Magazine.) 


We are very much of old Lord Barghley’s way of thinking—a man should 
see his own country first, before he goes abroad. ‘ The old Lord ‘Treasur- 
er Burghley,’ it is Peacham who tells the story, ‘if any one came to the 
lords of the council for a license to travel, he would first examine him of 
England ; andif he found him ignorant, would bid him stay at home and know 
his own country first.’* A license to travel! A man was obliged in the 
days of good Queen Bess to obtain permission to cross the Channel—the lords 
of the council kept up the importance of the people in this way—we 
were taught at home to view our continental neighbours as our enemies; 
and, in the emphatic language of the heroic Nelson, to look uponan. English- 
man as at least equal to three Frenchmen. 

We should be sorry to see this feeling—true or untrue, as it may be—al- 
together die away. A moderate self-importance is no bad safeguard on cer- 
tain occasions; and the Highlander was right who added to his prayer, 
‘ That the Lord would be pleased to endow him with a good conceit of him- 
self.’ 

Travel and intercourse will sofien and subdue, perhaps dispel a good 
deal of oar island vaunting. But, will travel supply anything in its place 
equally beneticialto us asa people?’ Men go abroad tor what? To re- 
turn discontented with their own country? Wethink not! They have 
seen so little of ‘Merrie England,’ that they hardly know what ivis like. A 
noble thirst induces many ot go abroad; curiosity alone, a thousand more; 
and the rest travel for the sake of saying what they have seen. Cross ques- 
tioned by Lord Burghley at the privy-council table, with Walsingham, and 
Effingham, and Buckhurst looking on, how poor a figare your alderman of 
Cheap, or your City madam, would have made. What a significant 
shake of the head old Lord Burghley would have given to men who 
had never seen Stonehenge, or Avebury, the Glastonbury thorn in fall 
blossom at Christmas, the grave of King Arthur, or ‘ the guarded Mount.’— 
We can figure him with his treasurer's staff of office in his hand, — 
his applicants, in honest Elizabethan English, to go and see the wonders o 
their own country first, before they thought of seeing Strasburg cathedral or 
the church of St. Ursula snd the eleven thousand virgins. 

We may be reminded indeed, as one of the ‘Fwo Gentlemen of Verona 
reminded the other,— 


‘ Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.’ 


Bat let us not be misunderstood. Go, by all means, abroad: bat 
see Canterbury and Cork before Strasburg and Cologne; St Panl’s be- 
fore St. Peter's (Wren single-handed before Bramante and his. fol- 
lowers) See the many glories and wonders of your own country first, 
and when you feel an inclination to sluggardise at home, make the best of 
your way abroad and visit Arno and Vallombrosa. 

‘Or where Campania’s — forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies. 

Only drag with you the lengthening chain whieh Goldsmith took, and 
long as fondly to return to England as the remote, unfriended poet did to 
the hearth of his only brother. ; : 

The great moralist of our age and nation went to study man like Wakley 
in the Isle of Skye. How few there are whoever dream of going there 
now ! ‘Up the Rhine’ is the cry of all who have a week, and money enough 
for the week to spare. Men go to see the great tun of Heidelberg, the 
largest winecask in the world, who have never had the curiosity to-see the 
Winchester pint of the time of Queen Ejizabeth, the largest pint in the world 
—an Englishman's pint, redolent of the good old times,—the Lycurgus and 
measnre of all pint pots of that convivial period; regulating Sbakspeare’s 
sack libation at the Mermaid, and Ben Jonson’s draught of canary at the 
Apollo. Measure as large and — as their minds, equal to a pint and a 
half of our degenerate pewters. What is the great tun of Heidelberg, in 
an honest Englishman’s eyes, compared to the Winchester brass pint of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth / The great tan at Heidelberg is a wonder by it- 
self, but the Winchester pint was a begetter of wonders—the patriarch ot 
a race of pints. ; 

While we attribute much of this rage for travelling to the ease and —_ 
ity with which men are conveyed from one quarter of the world to the other, 
let us assign a dwe share to our excellent friend Mr. Murray and his several 
Handbooks, which stand on our shelves, or lie upon our tables, like so many 
provocatives to travel. M. is a eapital hand at a bill of fare, he macadam- 
ises the road before you, fills up the ruts, new oils the springs of your con- 
veyance, plays the part of Ogitby on one side of the road, and of Paterson 
on the other ; draws from bistery, poetry, and criticism ; ushers you to your 
inn, introduces the landlord—ia short, does every thing bat Pay your bill 
There is no such book for Great Britain. When are we to make a home 
tour with our red cloth-covered Marray in oar hands? The England and 
Wales has been long announced; the Londo: still longer. We want them 


| much, for our home books are very imperfect. 


‘ Books of travels,’ was the wise observation of Johnson, ‘ will be good im 
proportion to what a man has previously on his mind. A man must carry 
knowledge with him if be would bring home knowledge.’ 

There is no part of the day which a man may turn to greater advantage 
than the period employed in shaving. We date our day—not from the tarn 


{of twelve, or from sunrise—but from the removal of yesterday’s beard.— 


We cannot be said to belony to-day, while we have so material a part ot 
| yesterday abont Then the operatic ) with a keen razor, and when the 
1d is not in the east, is really a pleasant operation. At no one period of 
iy is@ man more tranquil. But with a dull rezor and an east wind 
Hiowev tt x too much ef the little unpleasantnesses of Lile.— 
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Houssein’s tapestry from the Arabian Nights, and wafted ourselves away 
to the West of England, to the wastes of Wiltshire, and the banks of 
the Tamar and the Tavy. A goodly prospect rose before our eyes. Cas- 
tles and abbeys majestic in decay, patriarchal trees, unchanging hills, rivers, 
and river-sides,— 

‘Whate’er Lorraiue light touch’d with softening hue, 

Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Poussin drew.’ 

Invaluable, indeed, is the wealth and strength which the divine yift of fan- 
cy confers upon its possessor. Visi moments ill exchanged tor work- 
day world hours. Day dreams of happiness, it is a little heaven to indulge 
in, reviving the past as vividly as the present; and bringing the distant ww 
one’s own door-step. 

‘ Though our wise ones cal! it madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness, 

If I love not thy madd’st fists 

Above all their greatest wits! 

And though some, too, seeming holy, 
Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemu 

What makes knaves and fools of them.’ 


Lamb was wiser than he thonght he was, when he refused to write for 
the present or for an after race of readers. He would write, he said, for an- 
tiquity. There was wit in what he attered, and wisdom ‘n the upshot — 
Many would write iv the crabbed styles of Ritson or Tom Hearne, to Jive 
like Charles Lamb. 

The vision was a peasant one, and we were indeed sorry to see the dela- 
sion disturbed as the last snd of soap disappeared on the razor from our 
chin. But the vision was a lasting one,—- 

* And still the bright idea charms iy mind.’ 

We now determived to make our ‘ vacation ramble’ for the season, as 

Serjeant Talfourd would call it, in the West of England, and tie up our 

leaves from a journal,’ as Lord Robertson would phrase it, for the readers 
of Reema, on our retarn. You see, dear reader, we havefon all occasions your 
good at heart, as well as our own; and while we are musing betore Stone- 
henge, or seeking health on the Tamar or the Tavy, we have an eye on Re- 
gent Street, and a paper for your perusal. 

‘Out of Town.’ A man who is master of his own time may get away, 
with his washerwoman’s leave, at a moment's notice. We were in no such 
immediate hurry to be off; but studied our Ordnance maps, read up our 
county historians, and ewes on paper our little vacation campaign in the 
West of England. In skeleton tours of this kind the great thing is not to at- 
tempt too much and to allow and be prepared for disappointments. He 
who gues out to see all that he sets down on paper will rarely pass a day 
without an obstacle that neither art nor money can overcome. Carry, there- 
fore, a greater and lesser string to your bow. Never remain idle. To kick 

your heels abe-ut at an hotel, and kill time till the coach arrives, or the land- 

ord of a half-deserted hotel on a cross-road can muster and with difficulty, 
a pair of post-horses, is fretful work. This country is full to the brim in 
places and things to see. There is scarce a stream in the kingdom unsang 
in song, a village church without its lesson in architecture. A mill in the 
neighbourhood may remind you of Ruysdael, ora green lane, with its gron> 
of peasant children, of a composition + Gainsborough. There is much to 
restore you to good-humour—any thing 1s better than ‘the best inn’s best 
room,’ the perpetual demand for Mr. Boots to be omnipresent, or for John 
the waiter to fill more offices than one. 

The line of the Great Western Railway from Paddington to Chippenham 
offers little for comment or observation. Windsor’s ‘lofty brow,’ the 
church of the Vicar of Bray, two or three peeps upon the Thames at Pang- 
bourne, the new gaol at Reading, and the new township or city of Swindon 
—on what ten years ago was a ploughed field—with scarce a cottage be- 
tween you and the far horizon, would afford subject matter in themselves 
sufficient for a paper; but here we are at Chippentam, with its pleasant lit- 
tle station and its sweet-pea hedges in fall beauty and odour. Here, too, it 
is, that we got out ; but, lord ! as Mr. Pepys would say, how the days are 
drawing in !—too much so, indeed, for the inquiring traveller,— 


‘ Day and night 
Were standing in cach other's light.’ 


The lamp-lighter was at work ; and by the time we were ensconced in a 
fly for Malmesbury there was little to see as we passed along but the dark 
outline now and then of a hedge-row elm, or the hedges themselves on 
either side of us. 

We slept that night at Malmesbury in a comfortable bed that provoked 
repose ; nor were we disturbed with a visitation from the worthy old chroni- 
cler William of Malmesbury. or a word of advice from Thomas Hobbes, the 
Ee of Malmesbury. A dream made up of Behemoths and Levia- 

vans had been an unwieldy vision at the best. We were glad, therefure, 
to escape it. 
‘ Uprose the sun, and uprose Emilie.’ 

There’s a picture for you from Chaucer, the morning-star of our poetry 
We, too, were up with the sun, for there is much to see at Malmesbury.— 
The abbey, with its noble old Norman doorway and porch (a mass of early 
English sculpture in its several details), is sufficient of itself fur a ten-mile 
journey. The noble piers of the interior (the few that a) carry the 
mind back to the compilation of Doomsday. The Norman is, indeed, a no- 
ble order of arcbitecture—an order, moreover, of which it may be said, that 
betore it was brought to the perfection its principles admit of, the transition 
was made to another style more beautifal it is true, but less endaring—our 
so-called ‘early English.’ The rage of the Reformation was carried to an 
unholy length. The lawless monarch, who spared neither man in his wrath 
nor woman in his lust, annihilated architecture as well as abbots. The De- 
fender of the Faith was the worst enemy architecture ever had. Look at 
Malmesbury alone! Nor would it require any very fertile imagination ‘to 
call up’ the abbey as it was. We deal not with the inmates of the building, 
with the relics of saints, or with their iniquities at this moment. It is the 
nave and the transepts, the chancel and the choir—in one word, the abbey 
itself, as a piece of architectare—that we would wish to restore, for its pre- 
servation would have read, and would continue to read a greater lesson 
than its destruction. 

After a careful survey of Malmesbury Cross, so well known from the nu- 
merous drawings which still continue to be made of it, we walked to West- 

rt, without the walls of Malmesbury, in quest of the house in which Hob- 

es waa born. We should have had Sir William Molesworth with us, for 
we had some difficulty in identifying the house. The inhabitants of the 
place were willing, indeed, to aid us, but the philosopher of Malmesbury 
was altogether unknown to them. A Somersetshire farmer, in the Zumer- 
zetsher dialect, exhibited a good deal of interest in the inquiry. He lifted 
the latches of several cottage-dours and asked the inmates if they knew 
‘where one Hobbes was bora.’ Every fresh inquiry elicited for a time a 
gape of wonder and a ‘ No.’ At last the interest became more general, and 
a woman was found who knew the bouse in which the philosopher was 
born, Slr took us to see it, but there was not much to see. Nor could we 
at once identify the house described by Aubrey (a Wiltshire worthy, the 
friend and biographer of Hobbes) with the white-washed dwelling pointed 
out by our informant as the philosopher's birth. place. Aubrey deseribes the 
house a3 ‘the extreme house that points into or faces the horse-fayre ; the 
farthest house on the left hand as youn goe to Tedbury, leaving the 
church on the right.’ This, perhaps, is minute enough, but Aubrey is 
still more precise in marking out the particular birthplace of his hero :— 

‘To prevent mistakes,’ he says, ‘and that hereafter may rise, no doubt, 
what house was famous for this famous man’s birth, I doe here testifie that 
in April 1659. his brother Edmund went with me into this house, and into 
the chamber where he was borne. I[t isa firme house, stone built and tiled, 
of one room, with a buttery (or the like) below, and two chambers above. 
It was the innermost where he first drew breath * 

On a more minute comparisoa we found our informant right, and that we 
were really standing in the house in which an English worthy first saw 
the light. This, then, was the philosopher's home, nor were we indifferent 
towhat we saw or unmoved by what we imagined. 

A mile and a halt from Malmesbury lies Charlton House, the seat of Tho- 
mas Howard, first Earl of Berkshire, the father of a race of little poets, and 
the father-in-law of glorious John Dryden. 
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char- 
acteristic examples of costume of the age of James 1.;) Queen Eliza- 
beth down to the waist, and withowt shadow ; three of the chileren ot Char- 
les 1. (down to the waist), aduplicate, so far, of the famous pictare by Van- 
dyke at Windsor Castle—very good, and not unlikely by Vandyke’s own 
hand; three-quarter portrait of the Countess of Northumberland, by Van- 
dyke—but query, after Vandyke t—three-quarter portrait of Charles L., 
by Riley—ugly in the extreme, but like. ‘ Is it ike met’ said the king of 
one of Riley's pictares. ‘Then, od’s fish! I am an ugly fellow.” Three 
quarter portraits of James 11. when Duke of York, and of his second 
wife when Duchess of York, both by Sir Peter Lely; a child with a lamb, 
representing the daughter of James II., by Mary of Modena; a full a 
of the second and last Duke of Backingham of the Villiers family; a head of 
Wycherley, by Kneller; a curious collection of portraits after Lely aud 
Haysman (twenty, at least, in number, but poorly executed), representing 
ladies of the court of King Charles II., Nell Gwynn and Moll Davis of the 
number, and among the best. Tbe current tradition of the house has been 
that Moll began life as a dairy-maid at Chariton, and there is every reason 
te believe that such was the case. 

The Library, though small, was, we are pleased to observe, of a dramatic 
character. ‘Three of the sons of the first Earl of Berkshire wrote plays.— 
Edward, better known by his familiar appellation of * Ned,’ was the author 
of The United Kingdoms, a piece ridiculed in The Rehearsal; and the 
author as well of an incomparahle and incomprehensible poem cailed The 
British Princes. James was the aathor of two comedies called All Mun-, | 
taken and The English Monsieur; aud Robert (the ablest of the brothers 
but over-conceited witbal), of a fulio volume of plays, inone of which ( 7'he 
Committee) Lacy, as Teagae, acquired an extraordinary reputation. Their 
sister Elizabeth was married to the poet Dryden: and here, in 1666, at 
Charlton, was Charles Dryden born. 7 

Avebury, the next place of interest that we examined, has set conjecture 
at work for a long time past to define both its limits and ite uses. Bishop 





Gibson, in his edition of Camden’s Brifannia, was the first to give us any 
account of this extraordinary temple of early times. He took his account, 
however, from the MS. Monnmenta Britannica of old John Aubrey, who 
was the first to examine with attention the existing remains of this extraor- 
dinary work. Aubrey, in a hanting excursion ou Marlborough Downs 
was led by the pleasure of the chase from the Grey Wethers, where the 
party met, to the village of Avebury and the surrounding closes. He was 
wonderfully surprised, he tells us, at the sight of those vast stones, and of 
the mighty banks of earth about them, ‘of which | had never heard be- 
fore.’ He had now got scent of another quarry, and, in the true spirit of 
antiquarian enthusiasin, forsook his friends for a time and examined existing 
Avebury. ‘ ; 

‘I observed in the enclosures,’ he says, ‘some segments of rude circles 
made wit these stones, whence I concluded they bad been in the old time 
complete; and entertaining myself with a more delightful inquiry, | left 
my company awhile, till, cheered by the cry of the hounds, | overtook the 
company, aud went with them to Kynnet, where was a good hunting din- 
ner provided.’ 

Wherever Aubrey went he made known his discovery. 

‘King Charles IL.’ he says, ‘discoursing one morning with my Lord 
Brounker and Dr. Charlton, concerning Stonehenge, they told his majesty 
what they had heard me say eoacerning Avebury ; for that it did as mueh 
excel Stonehenge as a cathedrai does a parish church. His majesty won- 
dered that none of our chorographers had taken notive of it, and commanded 
Dr. Charlton to bring me to him the next morning. | brought with me a 
draught of it, done by memory only, but well enough resembling it, with 
which his majesty was much pleased, gave me his hand to kiss, and com- 
manded me to waiton him at Marlborough, when he went to Bath with his 
queen, which was abouta fortnight afier.’ 

Aubrey waited on the king at Marlborough ; and the next day, when the 
court were on their journey, the royal brothers diverted to Avebury, ascend- 
ed Silbury Hill, and examined with attention all that remained ot this early 
and extensive temple in the open air. * His majesty,’ says Aubrey, ‘com- 
manded me to write a description of it, and present it to him; and the Duke 
of York commanded me to give an account of the old camps and burrows 
on the plains.’ «! 

Avebury}would appear to have been in ancient times the most magnifi- 
cent monument in England: nor was Aubrey far out when he called it a 
cathedral compared to Sionehenge, which was little more, he thought, than 
a parish church when contrasted with the far-spreading granaeur of Ave- 
bury. Stonehenge did not cover, there is every reason to believe, a much 
larger area of ground than one ofthe inner circles ot Avebury; and the 
earthwork around it must have been a mere trench compared to the mighty 
cutting which surrounds the mystic monumeut on Marlborough Downs. 

To see Avebury ‘aright,’ you must walk the circuit of the earth work, for 
the existing stones can give you no idea of what Avebury was like even in 
Charles II’stime. When Aubrey wrote in 1663, thirty-one stones still re- 





mained erect. When Stukely wrote in 1722, eighteen; and now eight of 
these have either fallen or disappeared, and ten alone remain standing. 
This is sad work. Nor is this all: of the torty. five stones [ failen and erect) 
within the earthwork enumerated by Stukeley in 1722, thirty had disap- 
peared when Britton published the third volame of his Beautics of Wilt- 
shore, in 1825, 

Ot this extraordinary temple there is every reason to believe that Silbury 
Hill composed a part. It is an artificial mound, 170 feet in height, steep in 
its ascent, and withon/ the earthwork which surrounds the temple. There 
is little to see when up, but the abruptness of the ascent must be underta- 
ken to be understood. 

—_—~+.——- 


THE NATURAL BRIDGES OF ICONOZO OR PANDI, 
IN NEW GRENADA. 


A letter, which the Baron Gros has addressed to M. Elie de Beaumont, 
(printed in the Journal des Débats,) contains some graphic and interesting 
particulars relating to this striking natural feature of the Cordilleras :—some 
extracts from which may be welcome to our readers, as correcting the im- 
perfect details, incorrect measuremen!, and fabulous or absurd accounts, 
which alone, according to the Baron, the public has hitherto possessed in 
relation to it. 

‘M. de Humboldt,’ he says, ‘ who has described with such admirable ex- 
actitude the geological formations of this new contineut, did little more than 
traverse Pandi, so to speak, on his course to the equator; and had but a few 
minutes to bestow on a detail, which, however magnificent, is necessarily 
imperceptible, as it were, in the vast plan which be lad laid down—aad to 
whose completion Science is indebted for one of the greatest works of our 
time. I, on the contrary, went to Pandi for the express parpose of this ex- 
amination—and on three different occasions. I speut there, in all, seven- 
teen days; taking up my abode in a miserable hut at Mercadillo, the near- 
erst village to the bridges. I took with me, generally, in the morning, the 
means of passing the day on the edge, or in he de “be, of the abyss; hav- 
ing often my becket of provisions let down pth 4 the opening spoken of 
by M. de Humboldt—which, lackily, is exactly over an inner ledge whereon 
I had contrived to find a resting point. I have bad hug@ forest trees fell- 
ed, and flung into the gulf; and watched thera dashed into tragments against 
its sidea, ont swept away by the waters of the torrent, as would have been 





so much withered grass. 1 cleared off all the brambles from the brinks of 
the abyss, and stripped the bridges of everything which could mask the sin- | 
ularity of their structure. J have measured them twenty times inal) their | 
Toeutnmpe-doateniinens —painted them—sketched them, whenever [ could, 
by means of the camera lucida. ‘ , , 
I have crossed the bridge, from side to side, at eighty feet below its arch ; 
been let down by cords where no haman foot had.ever ventured before my | 
own—have made my way into the very nests of the sifdgalar birds which | 
haunt the wild scene, killed many, and captured some alive. Thus have I, 
in a manner, identified myself with the rocks of Iconozo; the bridges are 
my own, by tenure like that which attached the Quasimodo of Victor Hugo 
to the bells and towerof Notre Dame. I may err, then, like another, in my 
speculations on the formation of this extraordinary site; but as to what re- 
gards its actualities—what I have seen, touched, drawn, measured—studied | 
That the fatare consei 
ribe its marvels can only 
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The tread of the mule communicates to these long rafters a perpendicu- 
lar oscillation, which makes the heart contract; for a plummet, d 
from the foot of the rider, would reach the water without touching the 
of bis narrow pathway. The balustrade, in the instance before us, then, 
excites the more surprise, that the thick brushwood encumbering the pre- 
cipice here completely conceals the gulf. But when the traveller stands om 
the centre of the bridge, he sees, through its tangled foliage, an abyss of 
immense profundity ; from whose depth arises a deadened sound, like that 
of some torrent flowing leagues away. A bluish reflected light, and long 
lines of a dirty white foam slowly sailing down the stream und disappearing 
under the bridge, give evidence of adeep black water, flowing from east to 
west, between those close and narrow walls. A stone flung into the gulf is 
auswered by a myriad screaming; and the eye, when it has learned to 
plunge into that obscurity, sees thousands of birds, in rapid flight above the 
waters, uttering cries like those of the uonstrous bats which are so common 
in the equinoctial regions. 

* This imposing spectacle presents iself to the traveller who stands mid- 
way on the wooden bridge, looking eastward, or up the stream. On this 
side, the gulf is sheer, from the bridge, in its entire depth; bot underneath 
the latter, and at the perpendicular of its edge, rocks of about sixty feet in 
thi: kuess—and which are the continuations of those forming the sides of the 
abyss—fill up the cleft from side to side, and constitute the natural bridges 
of which | have to speak. Turning eastward, to the side whence the water 
issues at an immense depth below the wooden bridge, another spectacle 
meets the eye ; less striking, perbaps, than the last—but which, better light- 
ed by a considerable breach in the sides of the chasm, admits of being more 
satistuctorily examined. These sixty feet deep of rocks, cut perpendicularly 
on the east side, form, on this, an inclined plane, of easy descent; 
and which, ninety or a handred feet further down the river than the wooden 
bridge, terminates abruptly over the abyss, at the spot where tne interrupted 
strata recommence. Here, an enormous block of tree-stoue, of nearly cubi 
cal form, fallen from the upper strata, or torn, perhaps, osbef that in which 
itis found, rests suspended in the narrowing of the fisure—forming as it 
were, the key-stone of an arch between the projections of the two rock 
walls inclined towards each other at this place. On cach side is a ledge or 
sort of cornice, of several feet in width. That on the left terminates at 
twenty-five or thirty feet below the level of the bridge; that on the right is 
prolonged till itends suddenly with the wall itseli—turning with it at a right 
angle, and forming an iumeuse semicircular basin, having five or six times the 
diameter of the cleft ‘ 

‘itis by a smal! path on the right, pierced at the head of the wooden 
bridge, ou the side of the Mercadillo, that the visitor may descend on the 
inclined plane forming the upper part of the thickness of the bridge; and 
at about a third of the way down, an opening on the left leads under au 
enormous block of compact [reestone, to the opposite or perpendicular side 
overlooking the river. The entire width of the rock of bridges may thus be 
traversed from the stream below to the stream above, passing onder a gran- 
ite arch, whose extremities rest on the two sides of the longitadinal cleft 
This, then, is the second bridge; over which a pedestrian might cross from 
one bank to the other, if the wooden bridge bad no existence whatever. 
: ‘ Higher up again, above the 
huge block in question and below the wooden bridge, ancther bridge is 
formed by masses of freestone extending from either bank to meet in the 
centre. Thus, there are three stone bridges in the thickness of the rectan- 
gular triangle :—the first, lowest, and principal being that beneath which the 
torrent flows at a vastdepth—the second formed over the first by the great 
freestone block stretching from side to side—the third between that block 
and the wooden bridge; and if we add the latter, too—which is the contin- 
uation of a highway—there are four bridges over the gulf of Pandi, one sur 
mounting the other, and any one of which might serve for its passage in the 
absence of the others.’ 

The order and measurements of the geological characters—which are 
given by the Baron with great particularity—would have less interest for the 
general reader: but we may extract from the writer's more minute and 
elaborate data, that the total perpendicular height from the level of the water 
to that of the upper part of the wooden bridge was found to be 262 feet 1 
inch on the lower side of the rocky triangle, and 259 feet on the higher—the 
variation being accounted for by the difference of water-level abuve the 
obstacle and below: and that the mean depth of water underneath the 
bridges was calculated approximatively at 17 feet. The cleft itself is about 
a league in length, from the point at which the torrent engulfs itself be 
tween its rocky walls, to its issue from their gradually diminishing perpen 
diculars. The mean width of the chasm is from thirty to thirty-five feet 

—_—_—»——— 


PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


Un a certain day in the month of October last, two French steam vessels 
of war were observed to statid over from the opposite coast, and stecr, as it 
seemed, for Dover. They were fine ships, neatly built, well rigged, and 
in excellent trim, and they cut through the smooth water as steadily as 
ducks. They appeared very near the land, bat did not enter the harbour 
On the contrary, they put their helms up, and with a leisurely pace bore 
away for the oo oy! part ofthe Channel, The Downs, owing to the preva- 
lence of southerly winds, happened that day to be crowded with shipping ; 
and the French steamers, keeping well withia the G »odwin Sands, threaded 
out and inamong the anchored merchantmen, as if their object had been to 
satisfy their skippers which were and which were not worth making prizes 
of. It was observed, however, by the good people of Deal, and, indeed, by 
the dwellers upon the seaboard snemle, that they never cast themaelves 
more than a couple of miles at the utmost from the shore. Their tricolour- 
ed flags floated in the light breeze, and there were many telescopes levelled 
from the quarter deck of each towards the land. 

In this manner they continued their progress, not salating any of the cas- 
tles, though over those of Walmer and Deal the union jack was waving ; till, 
rounding both the South and North Forelana, they left Reculvers and Whit- 
stable behind, and, entering the Medway, cast anchor within a stune’s throw 
of Sheerness. Then their guus opened, and they saluted in a style and 
with a vehemence which showed that their armament was formidable; after 
which the officers, without making any report of themselves, or asking or 
obtaining leave, landed, and made themselves at home. They went over 
the dock yard, inspected the fort, took notice of the positions of the buoys, 
&e., and om ing shipped a supply of coals, departed again, as they had come, 
at their own lemure 

There was nothing wrong in this; French steamers of war, like other 
vessels of other nations, are free to navigate the English Channel when th 
will, and keep as near to the shores of Kentas may appear desirable to 
their couamanders. That they acted in the teeth of a law which has never, 
as far as we know, been repealed, when, without permission, either applied 
for or obtained, they entered a great — river, and brought up beside 
a government dockyard, is indeed trae; but we are far from charging them 
with the voluntary commission of wrong, even in this instance. Their com- 
manders were, doubtless, ignorant that such a law exists; and who can be 
surprised, seeing that no care was taken to enlighten them on the subject 7 
Nevertheless, it would be idle to conceal that the appearance of these steam- 
ers in the heart of an enormous fleet—a fleet lying helpless at an anchor, 
because windbound—while they seemed to set both winds and waves at 
defiance, stirred up feelings that were not quite so agreeable as they were 
novel in the breasts of the spectators. You beard men whispering one to 
another in atone which did not please you; new lights appeared to have 
broken suddenly in upon them; it seemed as if they were watching the 
gradual developement of some mystery in nature, of which, thoagh they 
had the beginning before them, they could hazard no guess 9s to the end. — 
This mach, however, all were manifestly agreed upon —that England is not 
s0 impregoable in her insular situation as she once was. That England must, 
therefore, fall a prey to a foreign enemy, either soon or ages hence, nobody 
would for a moment allow: but thus far all consented togetler—that our na- 
tional independence, our freedom jrom personal acquaintance with the hor- 
rors of war, the sanctity of our soil, perhaps the greatest, certainly the rarest 
blessings which fall to the lot of the people of the earth, must be pro- 
for hereafter by means diflerent from those which have heretofore 
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peace will be kept, at least in Christendom. Bat who will undertake 
10 pledze bimse!f that this happy order of things shall never be broken in 
epon? Lowis Philippe is not immortal ; and if he were, the French — 
would probebly grow tired of him, as they do of most things and meu alter 
awhile. And, even here in England, are the reformed influences under 
which we live so much more justly balanced than the old ones, that there 
is no hazard of our getting an upset, perhaps when we consider ourselves 
most secure’ We know that there never presided over the foreign policy 
of this country @ minister more honestly disinclined to promote differences 
than Lord Aberdeen. 


| 


His lordship has a religious horror of war, and it is | mouth of the Thames to the Land’s End ! 


But, supposing the French were to assemble ten large and twenty small 
vessels at Brest, ten at Dieppe, six at Boulogne, as many at Calais, and twice 
as mauy at Dankirk, even though all these enumerated last were of inferior 
dimeusions, they would have at hand tovnage for 24,000 infantry, 3000 cav- 
alry, and twenty pieces of canaon at the least. What is to bi them any 
dark night, jast ufter a storm has blown over and the blockading force is yet 
dispersed, irom embarking ali these and sending them to sea? Ay, and 

uiding them, likewise, safely across the Channel! Can we ever expect to 
96 80 strong in steam frigates as that they shall form a compact line from the 
And if uot, how are we to 


a Christian sentiment; nevertheless, even Lord Aberdeen may be forced to | protect our coasts from an enemy whois determived to risk much in or- 
give way to political feeling, and popular feeling is much more frequently | der to reach us, and, having nothing to dread from baffling winds, may 
warlike than the admirers of democratic institations would wish us to be- | steer, as soon as he gets clear of his own port, to either side, or stand straight 


lieve. 


Knowing, therefore, that we ate at peace, and hoping and believing | on eud, as shall best agree with the humour of the moment? 


It is im- 


that there i* nothing in the political horizeu to indicate an interruption of | possible to answer this question comfortably, assuming that England is 


this peace, it is vet impossible for as to think without alarm on our entire 


| still to depend, as she did ia the last war, absolutely on her vavy. 


For her 


unfitaess to meet the storm, should it come; to look at the defenceless state gallant three-deckers are, for this species of warfare, manifestly useless ; 


of our coasts, the paucity of our troops, the absence of every thing like a 
military spirit in cur own popnlation, and not to feel that we are, to an extent. 
which ought uwver tu be, at the mercy of our neighbours, against whose ap- 
proach the seu no longer opposes an efficient barrier, and who make no se- 
cret of their determiuation, whenevera quarrel shall arise, to retarn, if they 
can, our visit of thirty years ago to their capital. 

Again, let it not be suppc from any expression which, in the coarse of 
this article, may escape us, that we doubt the capability of England to con- 
tend, as she has ever done, successfully against France, or any other nation 
under heaven. :» (he end. Give ustime to collect onc strengih, let us have 
& year's warting, or six months’ [less would hardly do, for you cannot inake 
intantry, nor, « fortiori, cavalry or artillery, ina duorge time], and we will 
andertake—nct to keep the coasts immaculate, for that we hold to be impos- 
sible—bat to render a march upon London as impracticable to any force 
which may attempt it as a march apon Timbuctoo. Bat is it certain that 
we shall get even six months’ notice? [sit not, on the contrary, much more 
probable, that when war does come it will come like a thunder clap? that 
we shall hear one day of some misunderstanding somewhere—a brash be- 
tweenan Poglish and a French cruiser, for example, off the coast of Africa, 
or in the Pacitic, and that in a week’s time, or in a day, the newspapers will 
come forth bearing the frightful announcement, in capital letters, upon their 
columns, ‘Wan with France?’ For hemust know little of the temper 
of the French people who supposes that, having determined on a war with 
England, they will permit any government, even that of M. Guizot, tw balk 
them; and he must be still worse versed in the science of politics who can 
persuade himself that M. Guizot, or any other French miuister will, if the 
necessity of a breach be made apparent to him, lose one hour in fraitless ne- 
— Let us not delude ourselves into the persaasion that M Guizot and 
the French people generally, are not as well aware of our defenceless po- 
sition'as we are. They know that only the other day, when their two war 
steamers anchored at Sheerness, there was no guard ship in the Medway, 
and that on the miserable works which are supposed to afford protection to 
the doekyard, nota single gun wes mounted; that the very salute which 
they fired could not be returned! Now is this knowledge likely to be lost 
upoutbem? Surely not. They have seen how easy it is, in spite of our 
maritime superiority, to seize a moment when our fleets are at a distance, 
and to approach the very entrails of our power without being challenged. 
Will they not remember this when the moment for action comes, and preci- 
pitate hostilities? Yea, verily. And if they do, and we be not in a ver 
different state of preparation, the least evil which we have to expect wilt 
be the landing of 10,000 men on cur shores ; or, if 20,000 or 30,000 come, 
the march of a French army into London. 

We do not mean to say that, whether 10,000 or 30,000 men come, they 
will not equally be destroyed. London is not Eugland, in the same sense 
thut Varis is trance; indeed the oceupation of London by a foreign force 
would 80 exusperate the English people, that the minister, be he ever so pu- 
sillauimous, would not dare to make peace till every man of the invaders 
was cither killed or taken. But we have no wish to see London in the hands 
of an euemy, no, nor the humblest village of onr native country subjected 
to his caprices ; and, therefore, is our anxiety intense lest in their attention 
to other matters the government should overlook a point, the neglect of 
which cannot but render all the rest of their measures, however wise, worse 
than unprofitable 

The application or steam to purposes of navigation has begun a revolution 
in the world, of which it is impossible to calculate the issues Ie fla'ter 
ourselves that, as far as it may bony upon the question of maritime superi- 
olity, England hos rather gained than lost by the invention. We dwell with 
complacency on the many armed steamers which come and go from our royal 
harbours; and take also into account the immense capabilities of those no- 
ble boats which carry our West India and Mediterranean mails, which ply 
from the Thames, the Humber, the Tweed. the Forth, the Dee, the Ness, 
the Clyde, the Mersey, to all parts of the world We run our fiugers over 
the list of these steam-ships and say, Are they not at once more numerous 
and more powerful than all the steam-nayies of all the nations of the earth 
put together? And who will venture to contradict us? We believe that 
in respect of tonnage, and the means of carrying batteries, the steam-navy of 
England is irresistible ; but then, to get this power into operation you must 
not only gather in your own steam-ships from the east and from the west, 
from the north and from the south, but you must prevail upon your enemy, 
whoever he may be. to do so likewise, and bring the issue of your quarrel 
to a fair stand-up fight in the Channel, or wheresvever else the Jocale of the 

reat battle may be fixed. But how are you to manage this? Will the Prince 
e Joinville, with ail his chivalry, accept a challenge if you send it? We 

think not. The Prince de Joinville will answer, as the Scotch king did the 
English general, that he does pot mean to take the enemy’s advice either as 
to the time or the place of fighting; and his respect for the English navy 
will probably hinder him from committing the fault which the same Scotch 
king, more wise in speech thavaction, committed. Your superiority, there- 
fore, though it be admitted, does not render you invincible on one element ; 
much less secures you from insult, if not from more, on the other. For the 
French have their steam-navy as well as you; and till you shall have destroy- 
od it as completely as in the last war you destroyed their fleets, they will 
always be in acondition to pounce upon the weak points in your line; and 
to run across, whether for purpose of invasion or mere annoyance, as often 
as stress of weather, or the call of duty in some other quarter, may lay some 
convenient corner of \our coast open to insult. 

And here it is worth while to observe, that in this, more than in other 
respects, steam has revolutionized the art of war—that it has rendered com- 
paratively inetlective the greater navy for purposes of defence, while it has 
increased the offensive capabilities of the lesser navy four-fold. Unless, for 
example, you succeeded in belting the island round witha circle of steam 
frigates—and scarcely even thea—you can never hope again, by means of 
your navy alone, to prevent au invasion, You may Dlockade the enemies’ 
harbours more effectually than you ever did, so long as the weather shal! 
continue moderate , but steam-frigates cannot, any more than sailing frig- 
ates, keep the sea when the tempest is out; and the blockaded squadron, as 
soon asthe gale moderates, escapes, and goes where it will, ere your dis 
persed fleet bus time to re-assemble. Besides, if the facilities of forming 
a blockade be increased, so are the means of breaking such a blockade, A 
dark night will favour the creeping of a steam-ship out of port, and through 
the intervalsin the force which may be watching it, at least as much as it 


will facilitate the opportunities of the force on the watch to draw near the | 


harbour’s mouth, For both parties are alike independent of wind and 
tide : and the advantages derivable from superior seamanship are equalised. 
A sharp eye, and asteady hand upon the helm, will carry a steam-vessel 
anywhere. 'Vith her, tacking and wearing resolve themselves into ‘the go- 
a-head’ or ‘ shove-her-astern’ principle ; while calins, those torments to zeal- 
ous seamen of a bygone age, are the elements in which she thrives. It is 
manifest, then, that provided the harbours along her sea-board be safe places 
of retuge, the nation which maintains an inferior steam-navy is much more 
on & footing of eqnality with the nation which maintains a superior steam- 
iavy than she would have been had both continued to depend upon their 
line-of-battle ships and frigates. And if it be the object of the homer to 


attack, while the latter seeks only to defend herself, it is morally impossible | 


bat that, sooner or later, to the shores of the people who act upon the de- 
iensive the war must be carried, i 

The principle which we have here laid down seems to be applicable to all 
nations, wherever placed upon the globe's surface. Even America, remote 
as she Is, May retaliate, in case of war, our invasion of 1914, provided she 
he able te muster a few thousand volunteers, and they make up their minds 
te be sacrificed At d if this be true of a country 8 , far removed from us, 
is not the truth tenfold more self-evident when we look to France? Con- 
sider far a moment. Brest harbour is distant from the coast of Cornwall 
100 miles, or ten hours’ steaming 
the line, that is to say, forty or (ify 
emaller vessels infhumerable. 


war steamers of the first clase, besides | 
: : sg heppe. Boulogne, Calais, and Dankirk, are 
al) greatly interior in their Capabilities, but they will ho d something; and | 
are distant from the shores of Sussex, Kent, and Essex, not more than from | 
Bikty t 


transport from the one shore to the oth “i re Reet ease - ae will 
t 13] _or or He fer, 1000 men, with their arms ind 
accoutrements, and spare ammunition, and provisions enough fora week's 
consumption, easily. Into each of the smaller vessels, such as « ould be as- 
sembled in Boulogne and Colais, you would not be able. p art aps, to ae v 
away more than one half of this number. peer: : 





twenty-four miles respectively 





and her steamers, be they ever so much upon the alert, are just as likely to 
be baffled in a dark night as the enemy are to run into their jaws. We 
look, therefere, upon the idea of protecting England trom invasion by ber 
fleet, and by her Loot only, as preposterous. And we shall be relieved of 
much anxiety as soon as facts shall testify that our views of the case are un- 
derstood and acted upon by the government. 

It will be observed, that the reasoning which we bave thus far followed 
assumes that war has been declared some time ; that the French have been 
'less upon the alert than, ail things considered, we might have expect- 
led them to be; that the steam-navy of England has conceutrated in the Chan- 
| nel, and that the whole of the opposite coast, irom Brest to Daukirk, is in a 

state of blockade. Are we justified in counting on such a consummation 4 
Is it probable that the enemy will exercise such marvellous forbearance! 
Surely not. The French are a clever as well as a brave people. A little 
impetaons, a little given to the Bombastes-Furioso vein, we admit them to 
be; and we do not doubt that, for some time ere the breach occur, there 
whi be vapouring enough on the other side of the water to indicate the 
gathering of a cloud in the east. But if the Freach be impetuous, John Bull 
is slow to believe that anybody dare lift a hand against him. Our govern- 
ments, too, whether they be Whig or pe 0 desire to be guided in their in- 
tercourse with foreign cabinets by the rules of strict justice; and are, there- 
fore, reluctant to see in the proceedings of those with whom they desire to 
be at peace, a deterinination to go to war. Hence it has always happened, 
heretofore, that on the breaking out of hostilities England has been fouod 
unprepared ; and that she never began to conquer till repeated reverses, or, 
which is pretty mach the same thing, a temporary loss of her superiority, 
forced upon her rulers the conviction that little wars are ruinous to the states 
that wage them. Thus it was in 1790.—Our fleet was then so little able to 
cope with that of France, that the latter sailed triumphantly up aud down 
the Channel, tili a gallant bat imperfect victory on the first of June turned 
the tide once more in our favour. But had steam-navigation been in use, 

the probabilities are that Lord Howe's battle never would have been fought, 
| for 50,000 men might have been thrown with ease upon our shores; and 

50,000 French troops could have done what they liked, iu a country so torn 

as England then was with party-spirit. We must never be caught napping 
| te the same extent again; for verily, if we be, we shall suffer for it. 

We may take it for granted that when war with France does come, it 
will come suddenly ; that the causes of it will be sought for and found, not 
by us, but by our neighbours; that they will make all the necessary prepa- 
rations for it long cre the evil day arrives, and strike home, or endeavour to 
do so, while as yet they imagine that we are comparatively defenceless.— 





300,000 men at home, independently of the 80,000 whom she employs in 
Algeria ; ard the whole of these are available for the purposes of offensive 
warfare, because her towns and raral districts are sufficiently guarded by 
the civic and national guards that swarm in them. France can boast of 
magazines, also, well-stocked ; of arsenals full of arms; of guns, carviages, 


a spirit in her populationthat will not be satistied tillitshall have hurried them 
into war. Her steam-navy, though much inferior to our own, is by no 
means contemptible ; and her seamen are brave, if they be but imperfect in 
their knowledge of the arcana of their profession. What does she require, 
in order to place herself in a state of readiness to Lazard a descent upon 
England? Nothing; except the assembliug in the ports along her western 
coast of a suflicient number of steam-ships to contain 30,000 men. For the 
men and horses, the guns and ammunition, the hospital stores, provisions, 
and other appliances to the efficiency of her army, are to be had in abuan- 
dance, if not upon the coast itself, certainly within one day’s march of it, and 
the passage across is, as we have just explained, a thing of ten hours’ con- 
tinuance at the longest, at the shortest of three. Iu four-and-twenty hours, 
| therefore, Louis Philippe or is successor may have in progress towards 
| England a foree, equal in = of nambers to that with which Napoleon 
| landed at Alexandria; aad which, though crossing wide seas in heavy trans- 
| ports, afd with the delays that were incident to an old-fashioned voyage, 

Nelson himself, eager ri was to effect it, did not intercept. What have 
we to oppose it? Absolutely nothing! 

The whole standing army of Eugland, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
combined, does not exceed 130,000 men. Of these, somewhere about two- 
thirds (we rather thivk more) are scattered through the colonies, or else in 
their progress to or frum some foreign station. The entire force available 
for home service may, therefore, be estimated at 50,000 men: 22,000, or 
thereabouts, of these, are in Ireland ; 22.000, be it observed, of excellent 
soldiers, —whole regiments in a state of thorough discipline ; and depots, 
which have been so long together, that the youngest members of each know 
atleast something. This leaves us, for all England and Scotland, about 
123.000 men; of whom one-fourth, yerhaps, are recruits, that have not yet 

had arms put into their hands: po another fourth cavalry and artillery,— 
both of infinite use as auxiliaries to the foot, but without a suflicient streagth 
of foot to fall back upon, comparatively of little use. Moreover, these 
28,000 men, cavalry, artillery, and recruits included, are so scattered, from 
| the Land's End to John-o’-Groat’s house, that to get them together in any 
thing like respectable numbers would occupy weeks. And when all was 
done, when you had withdrawn the last man from the midland and manufac- 
turing districts, and denuded your sea-board fortresses below what they 





10,000 or 12,000, iftoso many But, could you afford to assemble 10,000 
or 12,000 men at one point? or having done so, could you, with satety, 
| keep them together? We think not. There is a cry to-day that from Bou- 
logne, Calais, and Dankirk, 6000 Frenchmen have made good their landing 
where Cesar landed—on the flats below Sandwich. Your moveable co- 
lumn, which has been formed on Blackheath, throws itself, or is preparing 
to do so, into “1s many railway-cariages as can be collected; when, lo! 





Brighton. The direction of half your army is changed, or you are yet he:i- 


Devonshire, and in Essex. 
miralty to arm and seud round from the Clyde, the Forth, and the Mersey, 





ransacked for craft of every sort; and all that can bear the weight of a gun, 


Now, France is already prepared for war. She has a standing army of 


and poutoons, and other means of transport inaumerable ; aud, above all, of 


could rightly bear, the total of your field force would probably amount to | 


another report reaches you, that 5000 from Dieppe are in possession of 


all the large steam-vessels that happen to be at hand; while the Thames is 
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upon Londou with your few regiments of the line, and your cavalry and 
attillery, You may, however; in which case the Richborovgh corps will 
mareh afier you, woile the division from Brighton carries on the si 
siogle-handed. And the most you can pretend to do, with numbers so 
inferior, will be to make a stand from time to time, where the face of the 
country May favour you. Bat what is the use of protracting the war in this 
direction? You have no reinforcements to fall back upon; whereas from 
Cornwall ani Esse< two heavy columns, each 15,000 strong, are closing 
upon voar rear. You must, therefore, alter all, leave London to its fate, 
aod tlee from piace w place, till the national spirit awaken, and pensioners 
and the posse comitatus unite their strength, and give you an Opportunity 
of opposing your superior numbers against the superior discipline of the 
invavers, 

Our readers may think that we are dealing with sograve a subject in 
a spiritot unbecoming levity. We beg to assure them that there is no lev- 
ivy within us. We feel as acutely as they can do that there is nothing to 
prevent the French trom landing, any Dight in the year, such a body of 
troops on the shores of England as shall place the capital if nut the empire 
itself at their mercy. For let it not be sorgotten, that the necessity of en- 
cumbering their armies with more than afew days’ provisions has rarely 
been acknowledged by the French any where; and that, least of all, will 
they cramp their energies by paying heed to this matter, when their :houghts 
shall be — tursed to a campaign in this country. The county of 
Kent alone would maintain °0,000 men in Juxury and abundance tor a 
mooth. We are, therefore, satisfied, that should they succeed in throwing 
30,000 ashore, the extentofevil done wili uot be compensated for by that 
which wil! surely come to pass in the end; we mean the total destro 
tion of the invading army, be itas numerous and as well equipped as it 
may. 

The government are very desirous of keeping the navy in an efect- 
ive condition. In this they judge wisely; and the naval service being 
popular in the country, no proposition which they make wiih a view to 
the accomplishment ot this purpuse is likely to meet, either in the House 
of Commons or elsewhere, with serious opposition, Moreover, it is ab- 
solutely necessary, let come what will, that England sha)l continue ‘ruler 
of the waves.’ We have cvlonies and settlements in all parts of the world, 
with which a communication must always be kept up. We havean en- 
ormous trade carried on in the bottoms ot our merchant-ships, which must 
be protected. We have messages to send to other powers, friendly or 
otherwise, belligerent or peaceable, which are never so effectually deliver- 
ed as trom the quarter-deck of an eighty-gun ship. And, lastly, we have 
taken it into our heads to play the part of the Knight of La Mancha on the 
west cast of Africa, and wexpend English money, and sacrifice English 
lives, in order that al) the other nations of the earth may be persuaded of 
the shocking immorality of the slave-trade. Are we complaining of auy or 
all of these arrangements Quite the reverse. It is from our remote col- 
ouies and settlements that our national greatness mainly arises; and our 
trade well deserves all the protection which can be aflurded it, for it 
is the very marrow in our national bones. Neither do we underrate ei- 
ther the horrors of the slave-trade, or grudge any effort that may be made 
to putitdown, To be sure, we entertain views of our own in regard to the 
best method of accomplishing the Jatter object. We fancy that a few arm- 
ed steamers constantly watching the ports to which it is well-known that the 
slave-trading vessels carry their human cargoes, would do more to stop the 
hideous traffic than twice the number of cruisers spread over the length of 
the African seas. And we come to this conclusion by analogy. In Italy 
and elsewhere, where men take the law in their own hands, for one murder 
committed in the middle of the town, a dozen, at least, are found to have 
taken place at the doors of the parties assassinated. But, because we think 
that ‘he Admiralty is mistaken asto the means which offer best forthe sup- 
pression of the tratlic in humaa flesh, it does not, therefore, follow, that we 
are friendly to such traflic, or even disposed to let the evil cure itseif. Very 
far from it. Keeping this, as well as other righteous and wise ends in view, 
let us never permit the strength of our navy to be diminished : but let us 
not, if we be wise, depend any more exclusively on the navy fur the de- 
fence of the land we live in. Times are changed, and we must change our 
views of things with them, however painful it may be to sacrifice old hab- 
its of thought, and submit, while so doing, to that which is hardly less disa- 
greeable—a large increase to the public expenditure. 

The exemption of England from foreign invasion must henceforth depend 
mainly on her capability of meeting from the shore, or upon it, any armed 
force which may be sent agaiust her. The noble lines of the poet are no 
longer applicable to hee condition. Steam has falsified the aphorism whieb 
we have been accustomed for many years to repeat; and which, because of 
the beauty of the language in which it is clothed, we shal! continue to re- 
peat to the end of our days :— 

‘England needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep, 

Her march ison the mountain wave, 
Her throne upon the deep.’ 

Fnglanddves need balwarks now—such bulwarks are not to be found 
exceptat remote intervals, along her coasts ; and she must get them too, 
with the heaviest ordnance mounted thereupon, if she desire to keep her 
virgin soil uncontaminated. ‘Towers there are, it is rue—Martello towers 
—scattered over the mouths of her sandy bays in Kent and Sussex, at die 
tances, we rather thiuk, of half-a-mile from one another ; but if any body is 
week enough to suppose that by these an enemy is to be scared from at- 
tempting a debarkation, we truly pity his delusion, thuugh we shall scarce- 
ly stop toremove it. ‘The whole theory ot the Martello-tower fortification 
is beneath contempt. We were sarprised, on the occasion of the bombard- 
ment of a Corsican town, to find that the shot from our shipping told with 
effect every where except on one tower; and we forthwith came to the 
conclusion that towers built upon a like model must be impregnable. Ac- 
cordingly, our engineers were directed 10 construct a line of these dove 
cots wherever the coasts were level and the approaches to them easy ; and 
government and people flattered themselves alike that they were secure.— 
But whatis the fact? Unquestionably you may hammer away #t a Martet- 
lotower from 1! e 8 a till your ammunition is expended, and perbaps you will 
find when all is done that you have very little damaged its masonry ; fora 
cannon ball glances off from a circle of masonry as a musket-ball will from 
a drinking-horn. | 





But ove Martello tower, or two or three, will never stop 
an enterprising enemy from landing his troops under their very walls. A 
Martello tower mouuts one, at the mosi two guns, en barbetie upon its root. 
How long will these crown their carriages afier a well-trained ship’s compa- 
ny shall have opened the broadside of a forty-foar-gun frigate upon them ? 


| Or if they do escape, are we, who landed at the Bay of Aboukiria the face of 
| castles, and redoubts, and batteries among the sand-hills, to be told that the 





} 





fire of three or four guns will stop the advance of boats to the shore? And 
once ashore, what is to become of your Marte!lo towers? ‘They are capa- 
ble of containing, we rather think, eighteen men a-piece. A single compa- 
ny with a couple of scaling-ladders, wi! walk into each of them in half ad 


tating whether you will move atall ; when fresh grounds of distraction arise, | hour ; ond then your sandy bay is defenceless. 
in the rumoured debarkation of still more formidable armies in Cornwall, or | j ‘ 
Meanwhile, orders are despatched from the Ad-| castles after the Deal and Walmer fashion, or even star forts at given 


li isnot by Mariello towers, por yet by open batteries, and still less by 


distances irom one ano‘her, that the shores of England, particularly from 
Portsmouth to North Yarmouth, are to be protected. You want, first, 
the compleie furtijication of the mouths of your navigable rivers, and es- 


It is capable of containing fifty sail of | pect, we are not 8» unreasonable asto dream that they will be able to man. 


| , sete 
ito be affected, your condition is bettered 


and sustain its recoil when fired, hurries out to sea. But orders such as | pecially a large ex'ension at Sheerness of the works which now exist, 
these take some time to reach the parties to be moved by them, and a sti!l | with a strong fort on the opposite shore: and, next, the formation oi har- 
| greater space is necessary ere they can be carried into effect ; for the Clyde | bours of refuge along the cvast, suc as shall enable you to keep in readi- 
}and the Forth are both far away, and even the Mersey is distant. Must| ness here and there squadrons of armed steamers, which, lying snug be- 
| you wait, and will you be able to make the enemy wait, till you shall be| hind your land bateries, may be ready at any given moment to sally 
| ready for them? We tear not. While you are planning, they willexecute;! forth and act 





with effect against whatever enemy may show himself. 
| and the only means disposable to thwart, or even to impede the execution | Without these, indeed, it is quite clear that ycur trade up the Channe! must 
| of their plans, you must fiud as you best can in the port of Londen be destroyed. For the French, if they tai! in their first attempt to invade 
The voyage from London to the Downs is not along one: but, while our | you, or, which is most imprubable, abstain from making it aliogether, will 
} English vessels are making it, the French fleet has passed over again to so harass your merchantmen from their ports on the other side, thatthe most 
Boulogne and Calais, and is already landing its second cargo of soldiers.— | daring will shrink in the end from facing the danger. On this point, how- 
The operation is as yet, however, incomplete, when the darkening of the} ever, it is not necessary that we should dwell at length The proceedings 
air just over Ramsgate headland warns those engaged in it that danger inap-| in parliament during the last session show that to the necessity of ma 
proaching. ‘They hurry their operations accordingly, and fight or flee ac | some such arrangement the attention of government has long been awak- 
cording to the instructions previously received; but in either case 5000/ ened; and, unless we be misinformed, the sites of more than one I , 
more men are ashore, aud the whole, 11.000 in number, entrench them-! have been fixed upon, and measures tor their constraction and fortifi ation 
selves among the ruins of Richborough Castle. Meanwhile, a reinforce-| are in progress. We earnestly trust that no unnecessary delay shai! be 
ment arrives to the division in Brighton, which, after destroying the rail-| permitted to occur inthe commencement of these works, and that when be- 








road, marches upon Dover : ean you anticipate them there? We earnestly | gun they wil! be pressed forward vigorously till competed. 
hope so; for, let them once occupy Dover, and the chances of safety for you Fraser's Magazine. 
are diminished a hundred-fold. And confident as we feel that Colonel — 


Jones and his 100 artillerymen, and Major Fraser with his admirable little 
depot of the 43d regiment, will do more than any body has a right to ex- 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES 
Lnire Nrares Sewate —December 15. 
»wing resolutions, submitted by Mr. CASS on a torme rday, were 
other taken up tor « y 
Earnestly, therefore, must we urge npon you to send the brigade « 


far lees to defend, lives which run at least a mile from one flank to the} The fo 
ynsideration. 


guards! Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to inquire 





at all hazards. down the road. ‘To be sure, those scoundre!s at Richbor-| intothe cundition of the national fortifications, and their armaments, and 
7 a " } , . + aril nt > ‘ tie > 

ovgh jie terribly in your way .They willial vpn you while -oute. as| whether other defensive works are necessary: and into the co dition and 

sure as fate, unless you move wi'k your whole force, and avail yourse!{ of | quantity of the military snpplies; and into the state of the means px ecessed 


railroad conveyance to the farthest siage that may be safe Bat even! by the government for the defence of the country. : , 
hen we do not see, that, astar as the issues of the campaign are like yj “Resolved, That the committee on the Militia be instracted to inquire inte 
t We donbt whether there will; the present condition of that great branch of the pablic service, and into tae 
place the guards out of danger, and «o retire again | state of the militia laws; and that they ustructed to report stich 


, : “ey Saree. 
be ume for you t 
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es in the existing system as will give more experience and efficiency 
to that arm of defeace, and wii! place it in the best condition for defending 
the country should it be exposed to foreign invasior. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Nuval Affaire be instructed to en- 
quire into the condition of the uavy of the United States, and into the quau- 
tty and condition of the supplies ou Land, and whether an increase of them 
is not necessary to the eflicient operations of the navy. and to its preserv- 
ation and augmentation; aud. generally into its Capacity for defending our coast 
and cur commerce, and for avy service the exigencies ot the country may 
probably require. 

The resolutions having been read— 

Mr. CASS rose and addressed the Senate. Is it possible, said Le, to read 
the Message of the President of the United States to Congress, aud to wit- 
ness the indications of public opinion which are disclosed about us, without 
being aware that a crisis rapidly approaches; that the present state of the in- 
iercourse between this country avd Great Britain demands serious consid- 
eration, aud may demand a cordial co operation in action on the part of 
Congress and the whole nation? The President has told us that the nego- 
nations have arrived at, if not a close, ut all events, a position which is aboat 
tantamount to a close. Theclaims of the two uations he finds utterly irre- 
concilable, and a relinquishiment of claims to some extent on the part of one 
or both countries, or the intervention ofa mediating power, seem now to be 
the alternatives which can avert the most disastrous event, a state of war. 
‘This Government had already declined to submit the matter to arbi- 
tration; it was a course which might with propriety be adopted by inde- 
pendent nations, under equal circumstances, bat unfortuuately, in our con 





if 





and the world the le of an undivided le. One war has already 
found us unpre , and reflect fora moment what that condithon of things 
cost the country in blood and treasure. Our preparation sould be vigorous, | 
prompt, and efficient. The Presideat has discharged his duty ably and 
tearlessly ; let us now discharge ours. It is my firm conviction, and I do 
not hesitate thus pablicly to express it, that the surest if not the only means | 
of avoiding a war is to be anited in the determination to carry it on, if it 
does come, with all the energies that God bas given us. Our country is ex- 
tensive and populous: we have a spacious frontier exposed, unfortified and 
ungarrisoned, with a very diminutive navy, which ought, especially the 
steam portivn of it, to be in a better condition with all practicable speed. The 
preparations sk poe time, but the patriotism of the American people is al- 
ways awake, and prepared in a single instant to repel aggression and to re- 
sent injury—ready to demonstrate to the whole world that republicans are 
jealous of their interests, and determined to support and maintain them. 

Mr. MANGUM said that he regretted exceedingly that the honourable 
Seuator from Michigan thought it his daty to briag forward these resolu- 
tious at this time; and he still more profoundly regretted the strain of re- 
marks which the Senator hal thought proper to use. The honourable Sena- 
tor had expressed his entire confidence in the wisdom and discretion of the 
Executive, and his owa perfect coiucidence of sentimeut with the Lxecu- 
tive. 

Mr. CASS disclaimed having used any such expression. 

M. MANGU M said he was not a little suprised that a gentleman who felt 
so strovga confidence, thea, in the Executive, should have found it neces- 
sary to move the adoption, by this budy of resolutions of this description at | 





teeversy with England, those equal circamstauces did not exist. [t was ob-| a time like the present. 
vious that an umpire would have to be taken from one of the associate mon- | 
arvhies of Europe, and we might well hesitate to leave the decision in such | ments. 


hands. Lt would, he thought, be better to hold fast our rights than, by 
submitting toem to a doubtful arbitration, risk their loss. War was a great 
calamity, and sheuld, if possible, be avoided ; bul there were calamities more 
to be dreaded thaa war, and among these calamities was national dishouour. 
He did not rise for the parpose of discussing our right to Oregon ; that was 
a subject which would come up in its proper place, aud at a proper time. 
He was aware that a greatdiversity of opinion existed as to the extent of our 
claims, and, for himself, he would embrace this opportunity of expressing 
his cordial and entire adhesicn to the views expressed by the Vresideut in 
bis message to Congress in relation to this matters. 

It mast be pretty evident to all who examine the subject that the preten- 
sious of the two nativasare utterly irreconcilable. The most liberal offer 
as yet made by England fell far below our most moderate claim ; and under 
these circumstances, said Mr. C., what are we tode? Shall we recede ? 
No, sir; as to receding, it is athing not to be thought of for a moment. It is 
athing which I allude to only to denounce it; and in thisdenanciation I am 
sure that I shall be joined by every true-hearted American. Nothing is to 
be gained by pusillanimity. 

He who would be content to attain a present temporary advantage at the 


the storm. I will, continued Mr. C., here repeat a maxim which cannot be 
too deeply impressed upon our minds, viz., that itis betier to fight for the 
first inch than for acres afterwards ; better to fight for the door-sill than the 
hearth-stone : to maintain our national character uoblemished, is of greater 
cousequence than the acquisition of wealth or extended possessions ; it is 
tis which possesses a morul iufluence in the hour of danger whict is be- 
youd all price. | repeat it, upon this question wecannotrecede ur des- 
tiny isonward. You might as well attempt to chain the waves of the Pa- 
cilic as to arrest the progress of this nation. There is a tide of emigration 
now finding its way—making for itself a channel through the barriers of 
the Rocky Mountains, which must inundate every portion of the vast terri- 
tory lying beyond them. A vigorous and happy population are spreading 
themselves abroad in that region, and they demand the protection of this 
Government. Shall they not have it? Shall they not have the benefit of 
our laws and institutions extended them! Ouly last week memorials were 
laid upon your table asking for your protection ; and do you think that, if 
their application is disregarded, they will no louger continue to seek your fa- 
vour or conciliate your regard? No, sir; the possessions they have acquired 
they will hold by the bayonet. They will not tamely sit still and await your 
tardy movements. The great principles of mutaal protection and allegi- 
auce, if not aduered to by you in favour of that adventurous people, a portion 
of your own citizens, you dishearten them, and they become a prey to for- 
eign diplomatic chicanery. What is it inspires the hearts of thuse who 
have found a home in that distant region, if not the prospect of enjoying 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty under the fostering care of this 
Government! It is impossible that this state of things should continue— 
for it seems to me utterly impossibie that a community having the same in- 
terests, aud occupying the same territory, can hold a divided allegiance, and 
be governed by two distinct and separate sovereiguties. Are their claims 
to be disregarded by us altogether? Have they not rights to be enforced 
and wrongs to be redressed? How is either tne one or the other to be 
done amid conflicting authorities constitated within the same limits’? Pos 
sessory titles to lands might be held to be good in favour of the party last 
getting possession. How cau justice be obtained by going into a court 
composed of the very party from whom redress or restitution is sought 7— 
England herse.i is invulnerable ; the arrows of justice cannot even reach 
her heel. ‘Touch but her rights in the minatest particalar, aod her nation- 
al sympathies and prejudices are aroused, and she is prepared to resist to 
the utmost. Shall we be leas tenaciousof our rights? We are warned by 
the infirmities of human nature to trust oar cause to none but ourselves.— 
If, then, we cannot, with adue regard to national honour, retrace our steps 
and as England las placed herself in our path, what course is before us 7— 
i have no hesitation in saying, if Eugland adheres to her last proposition, 
and refuses to relinquish it, it is tantamount to a declaration of war. I 
bope, nay, | say ratuer, I wish that England would awaken to a sense of 
her injustice, aud yield when she can yield honourably. But will she do so? 
{t is safest to believe she will not: and this dictate of caution is fortified by 
the whole tenor of ber conduct. When did she ever relinquish a hold that 
she had once gained? The course taken by the two great leaders of her 
administration may be regarded as a pretty sare index of wiat may be ex- 
pected from her policy. 

{Mr. CASS here quoted from the London Morning Chronicle a portion 
of the debate which occurred in the House of Commons, April 5, 1845, in 
relation to the proposed annexation of Texas to the United States. ] 

Here, said Mr. C., is the leader of the Whig party in the British House of 
Commons denouncing the annexation of Texas to this country, because it 
tends to territorial aggrandisement; and all this cant about British modera- 
tion and philanthropy is believed in by the credulous and the infatuated, bat 
let them not suppose it is believed by us. The timely and wholesome re- 
buke administered to Mexico, might with equal propriety by administered 
to England. ‘The moderation of England! Such a colossal power as Eng- 
land has built up, the world never has seen. Her fortifications gird the 
earth and her ships cover the sea. I have procured from the Librarian 
a few statistics uf England’s power and greatness. She holds sway over 
153,000,009 of people. A little narrow island on the western coast of Eu- 
rope gives laws to one fifth of the whole humanrace. She bolds sovereign- 
ty over three millions eight hundred and twelve thousand square miles, one 
eighth of the whole globe. And in the whole course of her acquisitions, 
from the subjugation of Irelaud dewnwards, it has always been by force of 
arms. There has never been an instance, so far as I remember, where an 
indepeudent people subjected themselves willingly to her domination or 
contro!; never an instance where a people, or the fragment of a people, 
anited with ler out of reverence or regard to her institutions. 1 have no 


pleasure in national recrimiaation, bat we canuot, if we would, shut our | case somewhat stronger, let him suppose that Great Britain should land ber 


and [ am but little disposed to yield to pretensions urged as she urges them 
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Mr. ALLEN followed, sapporting General CASS, and adopting his senti- 


SECOND DAY 

Is Sexate —Tvespay, Decemnen 16,1845, | 

The Senate resumed the untizished business of yesterday, being the consid- | 
eration of the resolutions offered by Mr. Cass. 

Mr. NILES addressed the Senate at considerable length in favour of the 
adoption of the resolutions. He saw nothing objectionable in the resola- | 
tions themselves. They were mere resolutions for enquiry, and such as 
Senators were in the habit of moving almost every day of the session; but he 
deprecated the discursive range which the debate had taken. He believed 
it was calculated to produce an injurious effect both iu this country and 
abroad. He thought that the plain and obvious course which had been 
marked out by the President in his message was the trae and proper one for | 
Congress to pursue, and he could see no reason to apprehend that any other | 
than an amicable termination of the controversy would be the result. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN next addressed the Senate. He remarked that, in 
the resolations themselves, he perceived nothing objectionable, and was | 
quite ready to vote for appropriations which might be deemed necessary at 
any time to place the country in astate olcomplete defence, and to provide | 





Ww t F adv ‘against the possible coatingency ofa war. The remarks, however, which | 
expense of fature honour and disgrace, batsows the whirlwiud and reaps | w ; 


were made by the honourable member from Michigan, the mover | 
ese resolutions, give to them a peculiar significance, a peculiar degree | 
of consequence and importance, under the circumstances in which 
they were placed. Those remarks, in fact, according to his under- | 
standing, conveyed an assurance, and from a very high authority, too, | 
that war might now be looked upon as almost inevitable. They were 
asflar as the honourable Senator could make them so,adeclaration of war 








more confidence in the wisdom, humanity, and intelligence ai the two Gov- 
ernments, than to sappose it possible that out of such a caus¢ war can arise. 
And while | say this, | will add that I perfectly agree with the seutiments 
expressed by the Senator from North Carolina, and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, yesterday, that if war should come, I believe we shal! ste the whole 
Uuvion rally round the national standard, tinited asa single man. Before the 


;actual occarrence of war we muy battle among ourselves, bat when it 


comes there is no neutral groand to stand upon. Bat who is there that de- 
siresa war? None, I trust. All say itis to be deprecated and svoided 
aod | trast that every thing will be done on our pert that bonowr and 
policy permits to be done ty avoid it. 
Bat we are now called upon to give notice of the termination of the joint 
party ea and we are told that connected with other circumstances, war 
the consequence of that notice. Will ithe eo! 1 think it ought not, 
and will not, ualess we commit a very egregious blunder. tbat if, as the 
Senator says, we are in the path which a to war, let us march slowly 
aud firmly upoa it. Letus be firm, self-possessed and slow. We shall not 
be the less formidable to our enemies while advancing thus, than if we pur- 
sue the path as if reckless of all consequences, wheresoever it may lead us. 
Let us, then, if we are to give the notice, aud | think we cannot well avoid 
it, instead of giving the precise votice indigated, let us give notice te take 
effect two years hence ; it will not less indloate our firmness and our deter 
mination, Let us not act like a spiteful landlord giving notice to « tenant” 
and limiting our tenant to the shortest possible time, but give time for refleo 
tion and negotiation. We ought not to be hasty or cereless of giving insul 
to auy people, mach less to those whom by charactor aud by lineage we 
resemble so nearly. ‘The question of settlement of mere matters of interest 
may be difficult enoagh ; but an insulitis mach more diffical: of settlement 
between two high-spirited nations, Let us, then, travel on with a firm and 
steady step, cautiously, boldly, and at the same tine maniiestiag a willing- 
hess to secure an amicable adjustment of difficulties in protecence to war. 
Mr. WEBSTER said he did not propose to offer any opposition whatever 
to the passage of the resolutions, though he could not perceive chat there was 
any very great necessity fur their adoption, It did not appear to him that 
they charged the committee with any eapecial new duty. Loquiry inte the 


| matters here suggested was the ordivary duty of the committees, and he did 


not think there were any extraordinary circumstances existing which ren- 
nered it necessary on this oceasion tv instract them by a resolution of the 
Senate, or to stimulate them in the performance of an established duty. — 
Nevertheless, he regretted the tanpedactian of these resolutions, combined 
as they were with the remarks which the Senator from Michigan had thought 
proper to address to the Senate, because he agreed with the Senator from 
Kentucky that their introduction in that manner appeared to give something 
to them of significance which would create unnecessary alarm, Pvery 
member of the Senate kuew, and every man of intelligence knew, that un- 
necessary alarm and apprehension aheat the preservation of the public 
peace was a great evil, 

It disturbed the basiness of the country: it disturbed the ealeulations of 
men; it deranged the pursuits of life; and even,'to a great extent, changed 
the circumstances of the whole business of the country. This truth will be 
felt mors especially by every geutleman acquainted or connected with the 
seaboard. They ail knew what av immense amount of property was afloat 
upon the ocean, carried there by our citizens in the prosecution of their 
maritime pursuits. They all knew that a rumour of war would affect the 
value of that property. They all knew what eflect it would have upon in 


Remarks of that character were calculated deeply to affect the interests of | s4rances. They all kuew what immense amounts of property ou shore 


the people, and mg ey | to disturb the business of the country. He felt 
assured, therefore, that t 
without proper deliberation. 

As for this Government receding from the propositions she had already 


| would be affected by the agitation of public opinion upon an intimation of 
ve Senator had not made them unadvisedly and | the disturbance of the pacilic relations existing between this country and 
| foreign states, 


Sir, (said Mr. W.) there are two ways, ia either of which a Goverument 


made, the Seaator had said that he mentioaed it only for the purpose of de- | ™#Y proceed—and when I have stated them | think it will be obvious to 
uouncing it. Our position, then, was fixed; and unless Great Britain | every one which is the wisest. We may, if we choose, create alarm and ap- 


thought proper to recede there must be war. When did Great Britain ever 


prehension. We may, if we are wiser, cause no unnecessary alarm, bot 


recede? But more than this ; they were informed that the President, in his | ™4ke quiet, thorough, jast, politic, statesmanlike provisions for the futare. 


message, had recommended that notice should be given of the termination | 
of joint ag ;aud the Senator proceeded to say that, if the notice were 
given, war would be inevitable. They were, indeed, then, according to the 
authority of the honourable Senator, standing on the very verge of war. 
and if the whole Senate were of the same opinion, instead of adopting a res 
olution of eng 1iry which they were now called vn to adopt, they would at | 
once employ themselves in making every effort at preparation, and putting 
on all their armour without any delay. 

Mr. CASS desired toexplain. Hedid not say that war was inevitable, 
but that if England, at the expiration of the year, persisted in the practical 
assertion of her claims to the territory of Oregon, it would lead to a war. 
le had stated yesterday, and he would repeat it now, that he believed 
England would persist iv that claim 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Under these imposing circumstances, we may 
well ask of the watchman, What of the night?) What are wetodo!? f 
take for granted that we shall give notice of the termination of the joint oc- 
cupancy ; and, if we do, the Seuator tells us there mast be war. 

Mr. CASS. But [ added, as [ do now, if England persist, as I believe she 
will, in practically asserting her claim. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Then the Senator wishes to be understood as 
speaking qualifiedly. [ would be very glad to hear any explanation from 
the honourable Senator by which public anxiety might be relieved. 

Mr. CASS said he could give no such explanation His opinion, if the 
Senator desired to hear it, was, that we are almost on the verge of war; for 
he believed that Englend would persist in her elaim 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said that these momentous announcements were cal- 
culated, he thought ,to create very great apprehensions in the public mind, 
particalarly when coupled with other remarks of the same uature made by 
the honourable Senator. After, for instance, informing the Senate that 
Evgland was not in the habit of receding from any preteasion which she 
once sets up, though we cannot settle the differences in any other way, 
he yet repudiates the idea of arbitration. Well, then, what was the con- | 
clusion at which the honourable Senator arrived? Jt was that war was in- 


evitable, 

Mr. CASS observed that he did not wish to convey any other idea than 
that he very much feared that war would ensue, because he believed that | 
England would persist in her pretensions. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN now understood the Senator to say that he believed | 
England would persist in asserting her claim to the whole of the Oregon ter- | 
ritory. | 

Mr. CASS. That is it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Well, after the spee hi of the Senator of yesterday, | 
that is something of a retraction. 

Mr. CASS. [ donot retract a single word. I will repeat what J said.— | 
LMr. C. here produced a copy of the report of his speech, as prepared by 
himself for the Union, and read the passage referred to. J 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Now I am totally at a Joss. Does the gentleman | 
mean that if we give the notice, and he thinks we ought to give it, war will | 
necessarily follow ? 

Mr. CASS. If, at the end of the year, England still persists in ber claim. 
I cannot say what she will do, but I believe she will persist. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The Senator then at length, instead of announcing 
an inevitable inference, makes his inference contingent upon the baggeuing 
of other eventa—upon the concurrence of other circumstances. His con- 
clusion, to be complete, will require various other facts ; such as that Great 
Britain will, at the end of the year, take hostile possession of the whole ter 
ritory. It might be fairly inferred that such a course on the part of Great 
Britain would lead to a war; and if the Senator desired to make out a 


more. 


eyes to these truths. They have made a lasting impression on my mind, | forces and take possession of the city of Charleston, or Norfoik, or Balti- | 


And she charges that we, too, are ambitious. Why we have made but | 


three accessions, zad they were, all of them, coterminous regions with our 
own. Andnow, when in process of the accomplishment of a junction con- 


suinmated by the voluntary act of a free people, that nation, so celebrated | 


jor its self-assumed moderation, interposes in words, if not in deeds, and be- 
stows upon us the utmost vilification. While [ would sacredly regard the 
rights of other nations, | would extend the benefits of our laws and institu- 





tions over all whoclaim our protection ; for I have no fear that an extension | 
of territory will weaken oar government. Ithasa] fe-preserving principle | 


within itself; in the control which the whole body of the people have over 
the governmeat—a better security than fleets and armies And if this ad 

iwninistration would crown its labours—and in all it has yet done it has acted 
with equal ability and success —let it secure the peaceful aanexation of Ore- 


gon ai Califoruia, aud it will have secured to itself the lasting gratitude of 
the country 
[Mr. CASS agaiu referred to some passages in the E-oglish newspapers, ex- 


pressive of the tee 


w 


ug entertained by the leading men of that nation to- 
ards the United States. ] 
‘nder these imposing circumstances, (continued Mr. C.) we may well 






isk the watchman, ‘ What of the night?’ What are we to do I take it 
or granted that we will give notice of the termination of joint occupancy, 
according to th commendation of the President, (for I cannot suppose 
the people of Oregon are to be left without protection,) and if we do there 
will be war. A ; will not be a trifling war, but a war of extermination 
The dange innot be averted by indifference It is better to look a dilffi- 

Ity in the face, by making the adequate preparations, showing to England 


In short, the meaning of the Senator, after all, was that war would in- 
evitably take place, provided the grounds for war were hereafter supplied. | 
He had at first feared that the announcement made by the Senator would 
have the effect to create a false alarm ; ard this effect he thought the more 


| 
| 
7 
| 


Mr. President | am entirely of the opinion of the Senator from Kentucky 

have not been able to bring myself dowa to believe that war will grow out 
of this matter, certainly not immediately; and I think [| cannot be mistaken 
when I say that the recommendation which the chief magistrate has made 
to Congress will not lead to any such result. I think it impossible to mis- 
take the meaning of the President He does not expect war. Looking at 
the state of things around us, and at what is said by the Executive, I cannot 
believe that he apprebends any danger 

Sir, Labstain coutiously from offering any remarks upon (hat portion of 
the message which refers tothe negotiation. | abstain with equal care from 
offering any romark upon a correspondeace which bas heen published, 1 
do not wiak to say whether it does appear from that cor espondence that 
negotiation is so completely and eutirely at an end that no amicable dispo 
sition of the question may be locked for hereafter from a diplomatic source 
It is enough de ine, in order to accomplish all the purposes of these few re- 
marks, to say that, while | am incapable of bringing myseli to the belief that 
the President apprehends any immediate danger of war, | may be allowed 
to suppose or imagine that he, the President, may entertain on opinion sim 
ilar to that which has been expressed this morning by the Senator 
from Connecticut He may possibly look for propositions to come trom the 
other side, having cofimunicated the ultimatum of this Government 
Whether it be in this view or upon other grounds that the expectation is 
entertained, it is —< for me to deprecate any false alarm that may urise 
to disturb the tranquillity of the country. 

The President may feel, as Tam bound to suppose he does, the full 
weight of the responsibility which attaches to him in revation to every 
interest of the country 1 am bound to suppose he understands the post 
tion in which he is placed, and that he folaen wisely as the extent to 
which he should go in submitting propositions to Congress, Therefore, I 
entirely concur in the opinion which has been expressed, that he cannot 
regard the present position of affairs as leading to any immediate danger 
of war 

Acting upon these conclusions, [said Mr, W.] and entertaining these 
views, all the regret that I feel at the introduction of these resolutions is, 
as I have said, that, accompanied with the remarks which fell from the 
honourable Senator when they called them up, they might have a 
tendency to create unnecessary alarm. He trusted that every merber 
of the community would perceive it was necessary to suppress all alarm; 
and, as far as he was concerned, if gentlemen had thought that the time 
had come for enlarging the defences ‘of the country, for augmenting the 
army andthe navy, he was to co-operate with them. 

Mr. W. conciuded by expressing the hope that, while they did every 
thing that was necessary for the preservation of the honour and the in- 
terests of the country, they would abstain from creating any unnecessary 
alarm in the public mind 

The debate was farther continued by Messrs. SEVIER, BERRIES, 
ALLEN, J. M. CLAYTON, BREESE and WOODBRIDGE, 

The question was then taken by yeas and nays, and decided unaniunous- 
ly 


Exchange at New York on Lonon, at 66 days, 108 1-1 @ 106 1-2. 


CHE ABO. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, i515 
THE OREGON CORRESPONDENCE. 
We occupy a large portion of our paper to-day with the remainder of the 
correspondence on this question 





Of this remarkable correspondence the most remarkable is the clowng 
part, in which Mr. Buchanan takes offence at an expression ured by Mr. Pa- 
kenham, which appears to us perfectly harmless. Great Britain in this nego- 


| likely to be produced by reason of the high character and standing of the 
| Senator, not from his persoual and private character alone, but from the iu- 
timate and confidential relations which he was supposed to bear to the pres 
entchief magistrate of the nation. It would be very naturally supposed 





that declarations of so momentous a character would not be made without a 
knowledge of the sentiments entertained by the Administration. Taking 
all these considerations together, he was somewhat under the impression 
that the authority given so apparently in carnest must be set down as an evi- 
dence that there was to be war. 

Sir, (continued Mr. CRITTENDEN,) I do not myself believe, «penking 
with all dae delerence for the distinguished Senator, that we are to have a 
war. Lhave never been able to realise to my mind that a war could pussi- 
bly grow up between two sach nations as the Usited States and Great Bri- 
tain. outof suchacanse !s it possible that we cannot settle the boundary 
of « distaut strip of ervtung ates great value to either, without a war! Can- | 
not the diplomacy of the country settle a ques‘ion of this sort, without im- | 
bruing the hands of the two nations in blood’ What is their wisdom worth | 
—what is their diplomacy worth—if this be the case? Sir, it oaght to b 


' 
| 
settled. — | « 


| tiation had enlarged her offers, doubtless with the expectation that if not ac 
cepted, another proposition would come from the United States at least aa 
| favourable as former overtures; but the government of the United States on 
| the contrary offered less, and the language of the British Pienipotentiary in 
consequence, is not to be wondered at. We cannot agree in thinkiog 


| that the rejection of such an overture without referring it his government 


is an offence so heinous as some persons suppose it to be. Mr. P. douttless 
knows the sentiments of his own government, and we cannot see why this cir 
cumstance, and the harmless expression just alladed to, could form enfficient 
reason for witidrawing all former overtures by this government, and break. 
ing off the negotiation. Propositions have been made by each pty on 
several previous occasions, and rejected without leading t « ich unfriendly 
results. Mr. Buchanan says:— 

It( the American proposition | has been rejected without! even 4 reference 
to his own government. Nay, more, the British plenpoten ary, t» use his 


settled: it ia a discredit to the two Governments that it is ywo language, ‘trusts that the American plenipotentiary will be prepared 
There is no qaestion of iosulted honour, no qnestion of national character to offer some farther proposal for the settlement aft the pay. «5 question 
volved. Thisis but a question regarding some portion of a distant, frozen. | ™ consistent with fasrness and equily,an?d wile ¢ reasonagle expecta 
barren territory, tuat has | i in dispate for thirty forty years. 1 iave f the British government 
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Under such circumstances, the undersigned is instructed by the President 
to say that be owes it to his own country, and a just appreciation of her ti- 
tle the Oregon territory, to withdraw the proposition to the British gov- 
ernment which bad been made ander his direction ; and it is hereby accor- 
dingly withdrawn. 

In our humble opinion the penalty here far exceeds the offence; but | 
whether this abrupt withdrawal of the terms offered be critically just or 
not, it put a stop to further reply from Mr. Pakenham, and Mr. Buchanan's 
long and elaborate argument went forth to the world without rejoinder.— 
We all know the advantage an able advocate enjoys from having the last 
tosay to the jury 

The President, however, yet hopes that the cass may be adjusted without 
disturbing the peaceful relations of the two couutries ; in this hope we cor- 
dially join, and trast that if Great Britain again offers to submit the question 
to the arbitrament of a third power it will not be a second time rejected. 

The whole question presents so many points for discussion, and we have 
gone over them so frequently, that we must be content with making a few 
observations on some of the more striking passages in these letters. 

Mr. Buchanan gives full credence to all the revelations of Fuca; Fuca 
was a Greek, and said to be in the service of Spain in the sixteenth century, 
He represented that he discovered the north west passage, and passed 
through it to Hudson's Bay, thus reaching the Atlantic from the Pacific !— 
That the straits now called those of Fuca, will henceforward bear his name 
forever, as Mr. Bachanar >~ers, is probable—but thut does not confer on him 
the honour of discovery. Columbus, the great discoverer of the new world 
has been robbed of the honour of giving his name to this continent by 
Americus Vesputius. 

The splendid globe recently constructed by Messrs. Malby & Co., of Lon. 
don, one of which is to be found in che Department of State at Washing- 
ton, may possibly represent the whole of the Oregon Territory as belong- 
ing to the United States. But this is no proof of title, and only shows that 
Messrs. Malby & Co. are good map makers, but bad geographers. They 
probably copied the boundaries from the American maps, nearly all of 
which have long since appropriated the entire tract in dispute. Tbe same 
was done for a long series of years, in regard tu the north eastern boun- 
dary. Every school book and Atlas represented all the territory in dispute 
as American ; aud thas was the youthful mind of the country taught to be- 
lieve the whole claim valid. We have often thought that this was a very 
objectionable proceeding. While the boundaries are duubtiul they should 
be delineated as doubtfal. 

But in the two grand features of the case, viz: prior discovery and settle- 
meut ; and the title obtained from Spain by purchase in 1819, we do not 
think that the American plenipotentiary has satisfactorily answered the argu- 
ments of Mr. Pakenham, especially when the United States urge their 
sweeping claiin to the entire territory. In claiming under these two sour- 
ces of right, the United States must use two sets of arguments, one of 
which invulidates the other, 1f the first claim be pressed—prior discovery 
and settleoment—England has undoubtedly superior advantages. If the 
claim be urged on the score of purchase from Spain, then England becomes 
# participator in that claim by virtue of the Convention of 1790. Itis im- 
possible to employ both sets of arguments at the same time, without in- 


and the founding of Astoria, pass for nothing, and must be banished from the 
field of argument. 

But the convention of che Escurial cannot be overthrowa or set aside— 
that is a solemn treaty entered into, ratified, confirmed and acted upon by 
England and Spain after all due deliberation. Spain had denied the right of 
England to trade with the natives on the norih-west coast, of to make settle- 
ments there. She sent her officers and broke up Meares’ establishment at 
Nootka Sound, and perpetrated other acts of outrage. 
redress, and insisted that the north-west coast was not a Spanish colony, for 
Spain had uo settlements there, no fortifications, and made no use of the 
territory. Like the dog in the manger, slie neither used the country her- 
self, nor would she permit others to do so. At last the patience of England 
became exhausted, the temper of the people was roused, aud they prepared 
for war. An expedition upon a most gigantic scale was plaaued for the 
parpose of making reprisals, Great Britain was agitated from one extrem- 
ity to the other; ships were commissioned, regiments were prepared for 
embarkation, and activity pervaded every dock-yard. Spain at last became 
alarmed, and agreed to negotiate, when the Convention of the Escurial fol 
lowed, and England disbanded ber armament. And yet Mr. Bachanan tells 
us that the Convention is good for nothing. 

The principal article in this convention is the following ;— 

“In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserve in fatnre 
a pertect harmony aud good understanding, between the two contracting 
parties, it is agreed that their respective sabjects shall not be disturbed or 
molested, either in navigating, or carrying on their fisheries, iu the Pacific 
Ocean or in the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas in 
places not already occapied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce 
with the natives of the country, or of making settlements there; the whole 
— uevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the three following ar- 
ticles.” 

The restrictions do not affect the force of this article ; the rightis mutually 
recognized, and guaranteed to each other by the two bigh contracting par- 
ties. It is not a boon or an indulgence granted by Spain to England, but a 
right claimed, admitted, and made ceciprocal—and, therefore, inviolable. 
The right was exercised by England immediately; the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany proceeded to make settlements, and prior to 1819, the year of sale by 
Spain to the United States, the trading posts and settlements of the company 
were established in various parts of the territory. How, then, could Spain 
aell these rights to another power? Spain had merely a joint interest in 
the country with England, and that she was et liberty to sell, and nothing 
more. The United States bought no fee simple, and no exclusive sove- 

eignty, or why did the American government consent to the treaty of joint 
occupation, which continues up to the present moment, and which, in its 
essential principle recognises British rights? But Mr. Buchanan says, that 
the Convention of 1790 was annulled by the war which followed between 
Great Britain aud Spain in 1796, and became a nonentity ; Spain having by 
the declaration uf that war regained all her former pretended claims. Then, 
we say again, why was the treaty of joint occupancy renewed and continued 
after the purchase of 1819? The treaty of joint occupancy is a tacit admis- 


sion of joint right, and never can be set aside but with the consent of both 


parties. 





volving a contradiction. 

Let us again run over the matter of prior discovery. Drake undoubtedly 
visited the northwest coast in 1579, and, in all probability, penetrated to 
48 degrees of north latitude ; at avy rate, his claim to the merit of having 
reached 48 degrees is as good as Fuca’s claim to the discovery of the straits 
which bear his name. All accounts agree in admitting that he reached 43, 
one degree or sixty miles within the now called Oregon Territory. To this 
coast and adjacent country ae gave the name of New Albion, which name it 
bore on the maps for ages. Cook discovered Cape Flattery in latitnde 43, 
in 1777, alao Nootka Sound, and thence sailed northward to Behring's Straits. 
Berkeley and Meares arrived a year or two before Gaptain Gray, All these 
discoveries were made before the American navigators appeared in that 
quartor at all. 

We now come to the Columbia river. 
certainly discovered the Columbia in 1775; 
to pass the bar aud enter its mouth, which he did in 1792, and sailed up the 
stream to the distance of twenty miles, when he returned to the coast, 
abandoning further explorations. He was immediately followed by Brough 
ton, one of Captain Vancouver's lieutenants, who entered the river avd ex- 
plored and surveyed it for upwards of one hundred miles. The next explo- 
ration on the Columbia river was made by Lewis and Clarke, who crossed the 
Rocky Mountains from the eastward, and discovered the southern or smaller 
branch of that river, and pursued it to the Pacific. A few years afterwards 
Thompson, in the service of the Hudson Bay Company, crossed the Rocky 
Mountains from the eastward, and discovered the northerp or larger branch 
of the Columbia, which he in his tarn pursued to the sea. 

Thus, then, it appears that the United States discovered the mouth of the 
Columbia and twenty miles of its stream, also the smaller or southern 
branch of the same river; while England explored and surveyed one hun- 
dred miles of the main river, and discovered the northern branch of the 
stream. Was there ever a fairer subject for compromise and equitable divis- | 
ior, which is all that Great Britain asks ! 

Se much for the Columbia; now for the northern part of the territory. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie was the first civilized man who crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, in these parts. This he achieved in 1793 and discoverd 
a part of the Tacoutche Tease, now called Fraser's River, and ultimate- 
ly reached the shores of the Pacific, in latitude 52 degrees. This was thir- 
How then can it! 


Heceta, the Spanish navigator, 
bat Captain Gray was the first 














teen years prior to the expedition of Lewis and Clarke. 
be said that the Uuited States can establish a prior claim to discovery from 
this side of the Rocky Mountains? If the expedition of Lewis and Clarke 
in 1806 could give a title to the whole territory, how much stronger must be 
the claim of Mackenzie whose expedition was in 17931 

Nextas to prior settlement. The only settlement made by the United 
States, was that of Astoria in 1811, which was in a few years abandoned 
and has not since been revived. But on the partof England, it is establish- 
ed that Meares had settlements on Vancouvers Island, previous to 1790—it 
is also establislied that Fraser of the Hudson's Bay Company, crossed the 
Rocky Mountains, and established a settlement on Fraser’s Lake. This took 
place in 1806, five years before the settlement of Astoria. Jf then the settle- 
ment of Astortain 1811, constituted a good title, the settlement on Fra- 
ser’s Laké in 1806, muat be better. 

How, with these facts staring us in the face, can the United States establish 
« claim of prior discovery and settlement, so as to give them aright to the 
whole territory ? Will sack a pretension ever be enforced by the swerd * 
willthe people of this christian country plunge the two nations into war, 
desolation aud bloodshed on claims which are so doubtful and equivocal, es- 
pecially when the opposing party is willing to make a fair and equal di- 


j and after the restoration of peace, Spain interposed uo objection. 
1796 to 1819, the period of sale of the territory to the United States, Spain | 
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Right 
We shall now say a few words on the subject of the title acquired I 
~ . _ ; i | 
purchase. The United States purcbased from Spain all her right to the 
territory in 1819 | 
. 4 , 
To establish au exclusive title to the whole territory under this purchase, 
tus necessary to show :— 
ist, That the whole of Oregon was at the time of pure hase in 1819 an ac- 
tual and bona-fide Spanish colony 
2d, That the Convention of the Escarial between England and Spain ip 
1790, was null and void. 
If these points be established, all discoveries, explorations and setile- 
ments made previous to the last named year, 1319, either by England or 
the United States, were itlegal intrusions and usurpations. The discovery 





eo! the mouth of the Columbia by Gray, the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, 


The averment that a war between two nations cancels all treaties pre 
viously existing must be taken with limitation. That it pats au end to 
certain temporary obligations is true; but not so with treaties that have 
a permanent character such as these which refer to territorial and perma- 
nent rights. Thatthe Convention of 1790 was permanent is certain, for no 
limits were fixed to its duration; and, although England continued to act 
under the provisions of this Convention after the declaration of war in 1796, 
From 


offered no impediment to the extension of the Hudson Bay settlements, and 
Neither in peace nor war, did she attempt to 


presented no remonstrauce. 
She entered into it unwillingly, it is true, but 


rid herself of the compact. 
she observed it faithfully. 
Sappose on the breaking outof the war iu 1796, the settlement at Nootka 
Sound had increased to 5000 British inhabitants, what would have been the 
tate of these people, under such aconstruction of the Convention? As Spain 
eould not have made subjects of them without their consent, what disposi- 
tion could she have made of them? Put them to the sword or marched them 
into captivity and bondage! She could have done either, certainly, if she pos- 
sessed the power, but the sovereinguty of the soil would have remained as 
the Convention left it, unless changed by conquest or negotiation. The 


Hudson Bay Company hold their settlement in the Oregon territory by the 


same tenure, especially as Spain offered no remonstrance totheirdoing so onthe 
return of peace, which was avirtual admission that the obligations of the Con- 
vention were still in fall force and effect. Nor could Great Britain then, or 
at any other time, have offered objections to Spauish settlements, had any 
Spaniards appeared to make them, for the subjects of both nations had an 
equaland jointiuterest there. These conjoint Spanish rights are now held 
by the United States by virtue of their purchase, and neither the United 
States nor Great Britain can set up an exclusive claim for the whole, to the 
detriment of the other. Sach a claim by either party is as valueless as the 
dross that rises upon the molten lead, as the foam that gathers upon 
the atlantic surge, or the dust of the earth that is set in motion by the hur- 


ricane. 


Let the two uations then be wise in time, and make a fair and equal di- 


vision of the property 

Treaties, as we have said betore, which involve the rights of fast property 
or territory, cannot be abrogated by war; they may be suspended in some 
cases, but return again with peace. 
the treaty of 1783 in which Great Britain acknowledged the independence 
of the United States, and surrendered to them a vast territory. That 
treaty, under the assamption that war abrogates all treaties, would bave 
been annalled in 1912 when the United States declared hostilities against 
England, and the people of these states would have relapsed into British 
colonists; and as that treaty has not been renewed the people of this coun- 
try would be British colonists to this very hour! So teo with all other trea- 
ties of cession. Would war with Holland restore to her the Cape of Good 
Hope and Demarara, without the intervention of conquest or negotiation ? 
Have the wars with Spain restored Gibraltar to her subjection ; or the hos- 
tilities with France given back to that nation, Quebec? How then does a 
renewal of war cancel all national compacts ? 

But even if this principle could be maintained, the treaty made between 
England and Spain ia 1814 would restore all the rights of the Escurial Con- 
vention, for it contains the following important clause :— 


‘It is agreed that pending the negotiation of a new treatv of commerce, 
Great Britain shall be admitted to trade with Spain upon the same condi- 


tions as those which existed previously to 1796 ; all the treaties of commerce | 
| Which atthat period subsisted between the two nations being hereby rati- 


fied and contirmed.’ 
But it is attempted to set aside even this on the plea, that Spain never per 


mitted foreigners to trade with her colonies 


tent; but not in every case, and supposing the northwest coast to have been | 
a Spanish colony as Mr. Buchanan contends, Spain did by the convention 


of the Escurial permit a foreign nation to trade there , Q@nd that nation 


England. 


The right of England, as a foreign nation, to trade withthe northwest | 


coast was conceded and stipulated for in the Convention—that indeed was 


tthe instrument—and in the treaty of 1814 the Con- 


the express object 


vention ofthe Esew was revived in ‘ts fullest and most ample sense 


What are the words—“ all treaties of commerce which at that period sub- 


sisted, in 1796, belween ihe tro natiousbeing hereby ratified and confirmed.’ 


England called for | 


Else of what valae would have been 


This is true to a certain ex- 


Now, if ail the treaties that subsisted between the two nations at 1796 
were ratified and confirmed in 1814, the treaty of the Escurial was one of 
them. And this, be it remembered, took place five years before the sale 
was made to the United States ; consequently the United States made the 
purchase subject to the provisions of this treaty, Can the force of proof 
or argument go farther ; or can language be more clear, more explicit, 


or more conclusive ? 
With these views we again commend to the American people our pro- 


posal of the Puget Sound line of compromise, which it is admitted is by 
far the most liberal that has been suggested. 


Admission of Texas.—In the House of Representatives on the 16th a 
Resolution passed for admitting Texaz into the Union by a vote of 141 to 58. 
The motion passed without debate, and without objection to the continu- 
ance of slavery inthe new State. —— 

The debate in the Senate on the Resolutions brought forward by Gen. 
Cass, created an intense excitement for a short time ; great alarm prevailed, 
the stocks fell, and other signs of general panic were observed. The sec- 
ond day’s debate, however, calmed much of this uneasiness, trom the pacific 
remarks of some of the more discreet Senators ; and it also became appa- 
rent that the moving motive had a party tendency. 

It is assumed by many of our contemporaries, that Geueral Cass, being 
anxious to present himself as a candidate for the Presidency. finds it useful 
to make displays of his patriotism on all allowable occasiens, and hence arose 
his Resolatious and inflammatory speech. We are very glad to be able to 
give this explanation, as it may tend to allay the fears of those of our colo- 
nial readers who have investments in American securities. Be itas it 
may, one thing is certain—that the apprehensions of war have not increased 
in consequence of the debate in question. ‘The Resolutions have, we admit, 
passed, but they are not hostile in their nature ; they wereiy call for | in- 
quiry into the state of the army, navy, and national defences. The Reso- 
lations, and a sketch of the debate, will be found in the previous columns. 





*,*The pressure of political matter obliges us to postpone much lite- 
rary and dramatic matter. 
Mr. Templeton’s Concert for the Poor.—An adjourned meeting of gentle 
men for making the necessary arrangements for this concert, wil) take place 
this evening at the Mayor's office, at siz o'clock. It is supposed that from 
two to three thousand dllars may be raised from this source. Mr. Tem- 
pleton’s offer of his services for this benevolent object was entirely spon- 





taneous. 





ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA, 

The Acadia reached Boston yesterday. We have only room for the 
few extracts which follow. 

The state of the crops and the apprehension of war, are the chief topics. 
Streng efforts are making to abolish the corn laws ; and Lord Morpeth has 
joined the Corn Law League. ‘This is a great acquisiuion to the cause. 
Lord John Russell has also, in a letter to his constituents, announced his a.2- 





hesion to the same views. 

The news is of much interest politically aud commercially, 

American flour has not advanced, and is only quoted at 30 shillings in 
bond. 

Cotton was much depressed, and lower prices had been taken, most ci:- 
eulars quoting the decline at 4d. 

The Oregon question and the corn laws continue to attract universal at- 
tention, and the two subjects appear to be the cause of no little speculation. 
The effect on the money market of these and other exciting questions, has 
been very marked since the sailing of the Cambria. 

Consols have suffered a still further decline, and all other English securi- 
ties have teken the same turn. The rapid decline in = during the 
last three weeks has been the theme of comment in all commercial! cir. 
cles, and may be briefly attribated to the serious danger in which many per- 
sons consider that our peaceable relations with the United States are placed, 
judging from the language indulged in by the official organ of the Presi- 
dent. 

It is stated that, on account of the position of the Oregon question, a 
number of steamers and ships of war are being ordered to the South Amerie 
can station. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, has had a dangerous attack of the 
gout; but had so far recovered, as to be able to ride out. 

Tue Mitita.—We have authority for stating that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have issued urders for 42,000 sets of accoutrements for the militia of 
the English counties, the whole to be ready by the Ist of March next.— 
Ipswich Journal. 

The warlike tones of the American journals respecting thejclaims of the 
United States tothe whole of the Oregon territory, had aroused the British 
pressand Government. The former had come out boldly, and declared 
that Great Britain could not and must not, uncer any circumstance, relinquish 
her rights in tuis territory, while the latter, in the shape ot Cabinet Coun- 
cils, had, instead of opening the ports, as was expected, for the admission 
of foreign grain, been very active, according to report, in preparing for war, 
The greatest activity prevailed at ali the dock yards, and immense warlize 
preparations were being mace—such as had not been known for many 
Years, 

The London Times, of the 2d inst, says, that the old and highly respect- 
able house of Robert and Benjamin Brown & Co. have suspended pay- 
inents,on account of large advances to one of their connexions- The firm 
was en gaged in the lace trade. 

The President's Message was looked for with the greatest anxiety. It 
was argued that upon the sentiments entertained in this document depend- 
ed the chances of war or peace between Great Britain and the U. States. 
| Casinet Councins.—A Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office on 
the 25th ult. The Council sat three hours. Another Cabinet Council was 
held on the 27th ult., which sat four hours. Stull another was held on Tues- 
day the 2d inst. At this meeting it is supposed some important measures 
were agreed to respecting the Oregon question. 
| The railway panic has not subsided. On the contrary, it is in full force. 

The anticipated conflict with the Uniled States Government has caused 
some speculation in Tobacco. and a rise in the price. The market is conse- 
quently firm with an upward tendency 

The price of iron has receded under the embarrassment which has over- 
taken the speculative world. There has been a falling off in the transec- 
tions, and a considerable reduction inthe price. Scotch pigs were as low 
in Glasgow, a short time back, as £3 15s. ; in Liverpool they stand at £4 to 
£4 10s; common bars £9 to £9 5s.; hoops £11; sheets £12. 

A distressing calamity took place on the Royal canal, within about seven 
| miles of Dublin, last week. One of the boats on the canal capsized, by 
| which fifteen lives were lost. 
| Lord Primate Beresford has deciared his intention of bestowing £1000 on 
leach ¢ ‘he three Provincial Colleges, towards the foundation of divinity 

schools i ideuts of the Established Church. 
Messrs. Williams and Son, stock and share brokers in Dublin, have failed 
to the extent of £200 000. The bulk of their creditors are country centle- 
| men. 
|} Atthe weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on the 24th ult, neth- 


| 
| ing of importance transpired. The weekly rent was only £153. At the Re- 











peal meeting on the Istinst., Mr Fitzgerald, M. P., took the chair. The 
| rent including large sums from New Brunswick, was £262. Mr. Smith 


| O'Brien’s speech was a warlike harangue about England and the United 


| States. 


The health of M. Guizot continues to improve, and he attends di 
gently to the duties of his office. 
The Journal des Debats, in a long article, which created surprise and 
egret in Poris, takes a view of the Oregon territory, from which it may 
inferred that the French Government is indisposed to accept the office 


and that of the United 


the British Government 
| States of America, if offered 


arbitrator between 


Some sensation has been created in the fast ionable world by the suicide 
j of the Duc de Saiux-Travanues, peer of France, and head of the most 
cient and principal families in Franc: 


The Grand Duke Constantine of Russia embarked in the ship, the Inger- 
manland, on the 26th ult., in Plymouth Sound. The Russian ships sailed 


he next day. 
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OREGON. 


CornresPpoypesce with THE DerarTMENT or Stare. 
Documents Accompanying the President's Message.—Concluded. 
(B) 
Wasuincton, Sept. 20th, 1844. 

The undersigned, Amciican plenipotentiary, has read with attention the 
eounter-statement of the British mp poem but without weakening 
his confidence iu the validity of the title of the United States to the territo- 
ry, a8 set forth in his statement, (marked A.) As therein set forth, it rests, 
in the first place, on priority of discovery, sustained by their own proper 
olaims, and those derived from Spain through the treaty of Florida. 

The undersigned does not a ud the counter-statement as denying 
that the Spanish navigators were the first to discover and explore the entire 
coasts of Oregon territory ; nor that Heceta was the tirst who discover- 
ed the month of the Columbia river ; nor that Captain Gray was the first to 

its bar, enter its mouth, and sail up its stream; nor that these, if joint- 
y beld by the United States, would give them the priority of discovery 
which they claim. On the coutrary, it would seem that the counter-state- 
ment, from the ground it takes, admits that such woald be the case on that 
supposition ; for it assumes that Spain, by the Nvotka Sound convention in 
1790, divested herself of all claims to the territory, founded on the prior 
discovery and explorations of her navigators—and that she could conse- 
quently trausfer none to the United States by the treaty of Florida. Hav- 
ing put aside the claims of Spain by this assumption, the counter-statement 
next attempts to uppose the claims of the United States by those founded 
ov the voyages of Captains Cook and Meares, and to supersede the discove- 
ry of Captain Gray on the ground that Vancouver sailed farther up the Co- 
lambia river than he did, although he effected it by the aid of his discove- 
ries and charts. 

It will not be expected of the undersigned that he should seriously under- 
take to repel what he is constrained to regard as a mere assumption , unsus- 
tained by any reason It is sufficieut on his part, to say that, iu his opinion, 
there is nothing in the Nootka Sound convention, or in the transactions 
which led to it, or in the circumstances attending it, to warrant the assump- 
tion. The convention relates wholly to other subjects, and contains not a 
word in reference to the claims of Spain. It is on this assumption that the 
counter-statement rests its objection to the well-founded American claims to 

jority of discovery. Without it there would not be a plausible objection 
eft to them. 

The two next claims on which the United States rest their title to the ter- 
ritory, asset forth in statement A, are founded on their own proper right— 
and canno possibly be effected by the assumed claims of Great Britain, de- 
rived from the Nootka convention. 

The first of these is priority of discovery and exploration of the head-wa- 
ters, and upper portions of the Columbia river, by Lewis and Clarke; b 
which that great stream was first brought to the knowledge of the wurld, 
with the exception of a smu!l portion near the ocean, including its mouth.— 
This; the counter-statement admits; buat attempts to set off against it the 
prior discovery of Mackenzie of the head waters of Frazier’s river—quite 
an inferior stream, which drains the northern portion of the territory. It is 
clear, that, whatever right Great Britain may derive from his discovery, it 
can, in no degree, atfect the right of the United States to the region drained 
by the Columbia, which may be emphatically called the river of the terri- 
to 


ry. 
The next of these, founded on their own proper right, is priority of settle 
ment. {tis not denied by the counter-statement, that we formed the first 
settiements in the portion of the territory drained by the Columbia river: 
mor does it deny that Astoria, the most considerable of them, was restored, 
under the third article of the treaty of Ghent, by agents on the pari of Great 
Britain duly authorised to make the restoration, to an agent on ihe part of 
the United States duly authorised to receive it. Nor does it deny that, in 
virtue thereof, they have the right to be reinstated, and considered the party 
in possession while treating of the title, as was admitted by Lord Castle- 
reagh in the negotiation of 1818; nor that the convention of 1818, signed a 
few days afier the resioration, and that of 1827, which is still in force, have 
preserved and perpetuated until now all the rights they possessed to the ter- 
ritory at the time, including that of being reinstated and considered the par- 
ty in possession while the question of title is pending, as is now the case. 
it is true, it alempts to weaken the effect of these implied admissions—in 
the first place, by designating positive treaty stipulatio 's as ‘an understand- 
ing between the two governments;’ but a change of phraseology cannot pos- 
sibly transform treaty obligations into a mere undeistanding; and, in the 
next place, by stating that we have act, since the restoration ot Astoria, ac- 
taally occupied it. But that cannot possibly affect our right to be reinstated, 
and to be considered in possession, secured to us by the treaty of Ghent, im- 
= in the act of restoration, and since preserved by positive treaty stipu- 
ions.—Nor can the remarks of the counter-statement in reference to Lord 
Castlereagh’s admission weaken ovr right of possession, secured by the 
treaty, and its formal and unconditional restoration by authorised agents. 
It is on these, and not on the authenticity of Lord Castlereagh’s despatch, 
that the United States rest their right of possession, whatever verbal com- 
munication the British minister may have made at the time to our Secre- 
tary of State; and it is on these that they may safely rest it, setting aside 
ahogether the admission of Lord Castlereagh. 

The next claims on which our title to the territory rests are those derived 
from France by the treaty ceding Louisiana ‘o the United States, including 
those she derived fromGreat Britain by the treaty of 1763. It established the 
Mississippi as ‘the irrevocable boundary between the territories of France 
and Great Britain;’ and thereby the latter surrendered to France all her 
claims on this continent west of that river, including, of course, all within 
the chartered limits of her tuen colonies, which extended to the Pacific 
ocean. On these, united with those of France as possessor of Louisiana, 
we rest our claim of continuity, as extending to that ocean, without an op- 
posing claim, except that of Spain, which we have since acquired, and con- 
sequently removed, by the treaty of Florida. 

The existence of these claims the counter-statement denies on the author- 
ity of Mr. Jefferson ; but, as it appears to the undersigned, wibout adequate 
reasons. He does not understand Mr. Jefferson as denying that the United 
States acquired any claim to the Oregon territory by the acquisition of 
Louisiana, either in his letter of 1803, referred to in the counter-statement, 
and from which he gives an extract, or in the document of 1807, to which it 
also refers. 1t is manifest, from the extract itsel{, that the object of Mr. Jef- 
ferson was nt to state the extent ofthe claims acquired with Louisiana, but 
simply to state how far its unquestioned boundaries extended ; and these he 
limits westwardly by the Rocky Mountains, It is, in like manner, mani- 
fest from the document, as cited by the counter-statement, that his object 
was not to deny that our claims extended to the territory, but simply to ex- 

ess his opinion of the impolicy, in the then state of our relations with 
Bosin, of bringing them forward. This, so far from denying that we had 
claims, admits them by the clearest implication, If, indeed, in either case, 
a pe has been equivocally expressed, the prompt measures adopted 
by him to explore the territory, after the treaty was negotiated, but before it 
was ratified, clearly show that it was his opinion not only that we had ac- 
quired claims to it, but highly important claims, which deserved prompt at- 
tention. 

In addition to this denial of our claims to the territory on the authority of 
Mr. Jefferson, which the evidence relied on does not seem to sustain, the 
eounier-statement intimates an objection to continuity as the foundation of a 
right on the ground that it may more properly beconsidered [to use his own 
words} as demonstrating the greate: degree of interest which the United 
y mowed possessed by reason of contiguity in acquiring territory ina westward 

trection. 

As to the assumption of the counter-statement, that Louisiana, while in the 
possession of Spain, became subject to the Nootka Sound convention—which, 
it is alleged, abrogated all the rights of Spain to the territory, including those 
acquired with Louisiana—it will be time enough to consider it, after it shall 
be attempted to be shown that such, in reality, was the effect. In the mean 
time, the United States must continue to believe that they acquired from 
France, by the treaty of Louisiana, important and substantial claims to the 
territory 

The undersigned cannot assent to the conclusion to which, on a review of 
the whole ground, the counter-statement arrives, that the present state of 
the question is. that Great Britain possesses and exercis«s, in common with 
the United States, a right of joint occupancy in the Oregon territory, of 
which she can be divested only by an equitable partition of the whole be- 
@veen the two powers. He claims, and he thinks he has shown, a clear title 


x the part of the United States to the whole region drained by the Colam- | tarily abandoned the place 











bia, with the right of being reinstated, and considered the party in possession, | 


while treating of the title—in which character he must insist on their being | this, or any other part of Vancouver's Island. 


considered, in conformity with the positive treaty stipulations. 
theretore, consent that they shall be regarded, during the negetiation, mere 
ly a: occupants in common with Great Britain. Nor can he, while thus re- 
of a joint occupancy merely, until the question of title to the territory is fully 


discussed, It is, in his opinion, only after such a discussion, which shall 





fully preseat the titles of the parties ively to the territory, that their 
claims to it can be fairly and satisfactorily adjusted. The United States de- 
sire ouly what they may deem themselves justly entitled to ; and are unwil- 
ling to take less. With their present opinion of their title, the British pleni- 
meeps Ge ne tie which he made at the second confer - 
ence, which he more fully sets forth ia bis counter statement, falls tar 
short of what they believe themselvdés justly entitled to. 

In reply to the request of the British plenipotentiary, that the undersigned 
should define the nature and extent of the claims which the United States 
have to the other portions of the territory, and to which allusion is made in 
the concluding part of statement A, be has the hoveur to inform him, in 
general terms, that they are derived from Spain by the Florida treaty, and 
are founded on the disceveries and explorations of her navigators ; and 
which they must regard as giving them a rght to the extent to which they 
can be established, unless a better can be opposed. 

J. C. CALHOUN. 

The Right Hon. R. Pakensam. 


Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 


Wasainerton, Jan. 15,1845. 

Scr :—I did not fail to communicate to her Majesty's government all that 
had passed between us, with reference to the question ot the Oregon boan- 
dary, up to the end of last September, as detailed in the written statements 
interchanged by us, and in the ls of our conferences. 

T 18 remain under the consideration of her Majesty's government; 
and [ have reason to believe that, at no distant period, I shall be pat in p. 
session of the views of her Majesty's government on the several points which 
became yaost prominent in the course of the discussion. = . ’ 

But considering, ou the one band, the impatience which is manifested in 
the United States for a settlement of this question, and on the other, the 
length of time which would probably be still required to effect a satisfac- 
tory adjustment ot it betweea the two governmeats, it bas occurred w her 
Majesty's government that, under such circumstances, no more fair or hon- 
ourable mode of settling the question could be adopted than that of arbi- 
tration. 

This proposition | am accordingly authorized to offer for the consideration 
of the government of the United States ; and, under the supposition that it 
may be found acceptable, farther to suggest that the consent of both parties 
to such a course of proceeding being recorded by an interchange of notes, 
the choice of an arbiter, and the mode in which their respective cases shal 
be laid before him, may hereafter be made the subject of a more formal 
agreement between the two governments ‘ 

{ have the honour to be, with high consideratien, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, R. PAKENHAM. 

The Hon. Joun C. Catnoun, &e. 





Mr. Cathoun to Mr. Pakenham 
DerarrMeENT or State, Washington, Jau, 21, 1845. 

Sir: I have laid before the President your communication of the 15th inst. 
offering, on the part of her Majesty’s government, to submit the settlement 
of the question between the two countries in reference to the Oregon terri- 
tory to arbitration. 

The President instructs me to inform yon, that, while he unites with her 
Majesty’s government in the desire to see the question settled as early as 
may be practicable, he cannot accede to the offer. 

Waiving all other reasons for declining it, it is sufficient to state that he con 
tinnes to entertain the hope that the question may be settled by the negotia- 
tion now pending between the two countries; and that he is of opiuion it 
wouid be unadvisable to entertain a proposal to resort to soy other mode so 
long as there is hope of arriving at a satisfactory settlement by negotiation ; 
and especially to ene which might rather retard thau expedite its final ad- 
justinent. J.C. CALHOUN. 

To the Right Hon. R Pekenham, &c. 





(J. B.) 
Department or Srate, Washington, 12th July, 1845 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, now proceeds 
to resume the negotiation on the Oregon question, at the point where it was 
left by his predecessor. 

The British plenipotentiary, in his note t» Mr. Calhoun on the 12th Sep- 
teinber last, requests ‘that as the American plenipotentiary declines the pro- 
posal offered on the part of Great Britain, he will have the goodness to state 
what arrangement he is, ou the part of the United States, prepared to propose 
for an amicable adjustment of he question, and more especially that be will 
have the goodness to define the nature and extent of the claims which the 
United States may have to other portions of the territory to which allusion 
is made in the concluding part of the statement, as it is obvious that no ar- 
rangement can be made with respect toa part of the territory in dispute, 
while a claim is reserved to any portion of the remainder.’ 

The Secretary of State will now proceed, (reversing the order in which 
these requests have been made,) in the first place to present the title of the 
United States to the territory north of the valley of the Columbia, and will 
then pro on the part of the President, the terms upon which, in his opin- 
ion, the long pending controversy may be justly and equitably terminated 
between the parties. 

The title of the United States to that portion of the territory between the 
valley of the Columbia and the Russian line, in 54 deg. 40 min. north lati- 
tude, is recorded in the Florida treaty. Under this treaty, dated on the 22d 
February, 1819, Spain ceded to the United States all her ‘ rights, claims and 
pretensions ’ to any territories west of the Rocky Mountains and vorth of 
the 42d parallel of latitade. We contend that, at the date of this cession, 
Spain had a good title, as against Great Britain, to the whole Oregon terri- 
tory ; and, if this be established, the question is then decided in favour of 
the United States. 

But the American title is now encountered at every step by declarations 
that we hold it subject to all the conditions of the Nootka Sound convention 
between Great Britain and Spain, signed at the Escurial on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1790. Great Britain contends that, under this convention, the title 
of Spain was limited toa mere common right of joint occupancy with her- 
self, over the whole territory. To employ the language of the British pleni- 
petentiary : ‘If Spain could not make good ber own right of exclusive do- 
minion over those regions, still less could she confer such a right on another 
power; and hence Great Britain argues that from nothing deduced from 
the treaty of 1819 can the United States assert a valid claim to exclusive 
dominion over any part of the Oregon territory.’ Hence it is that Great Bri- 
tain, resting her pretensions on the Nootka Sound convention, has necessari- 











ly limited her claim to a mere right of joint occupancy over the whole ter- 
ritory, in common with the United States, as the successor of Spain, leaving 
the right of exclusive dominion in abeyance. 

It is, then, of the first importance that we should ascertain the true con- 
struction and meaning of the Nootka Sound convention. 

If it should appear that this treaty was transient in its very nature—that it 
conferred upon Great Britain no right but that of merely trading with the 
Indians whilst the country should remain unsettled, and making the neces- 
sary establishments for this purpose—that it did not interfere with the ulti- 
mate aenany of Spain over the territory—and above all, that it was 
annulled by war between Spain and Great Britain in 1796, and has 
never since been renewed by the parties—then the British claim to any por- 
tion of the territory will prove to be destitute of foundation. 

It is unnecessary to detail the circumstances out of which this convention 
arose. It is sufficient to say that John Meares, a British subject sailing an- 
der the Portaguese flag. landed at Nootka Sound, in 1738, and made a tempo- 
rary establishment there for the purpose of building a vessel, and the B pan- 
ron in 1789 took possession of this establishment under the orders of the 
viceroy of Mexico, who claimed for Spain the exclusive sovereiguty of the 
whole territory on the northwest coast of America vp to the Russian line.-— 
Meares appealed to the British government for me And against — and 
the danger of war between the two nations became imminent. This was 
prevented by the conclusion of the Nootka Sound convention. That con- 
vention provides, by its first and second articles, for the restoration of the 
lands and buildings of which the subjects of Great Britain had been dispos- 





sessed by the Spaniards, and the payment of an indemnity for the injuries 
sustained. 

This indemnity was paid by Spain; but no evidence has been addaced,that 
Nootka Sound, or any other spot upon the coast, was ever actually surren- | 
dered by that power to Great Britain. All we know with —— is, that | 
Spaim continued in possession of Nootka Sound until 1795, when she volun- 
Since that period, no attempt has been made 
(unless very recently) by Great Britain, or her subjects, to occupy either 
It is thas manifest, that she | 


The only other portion of this convention important for the present discus- 
| sion, will be found in the third and fifth articles. They sre as follows : 
‘Art. 3. In order to strengthen the bonds of friendshiz 





ENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 
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in fatare BY perfect and understanding between the two con- 
tracting parties, it is narod that their respective subjects shall pot be disturb- 
ed or molested, either in navigating or carrying on fisheries in the Pa- 


cific Ocean, or in the South =, or in ——- the coasts of those seas in 

»laces not already oceupied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce 
fvith the natives ye the Gouenry, or of making vettigmnents there ; the whole 
subject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the three following ar- 
ticles.’ The material one of which is: 

‘Art. 5. As well in the places which are to be restored to the British 
subjects, by virtue of the first article, as in all other parts of the northwest- 
ern coasts of North America, or of the islands adjacent, situate to the north 
of the of the said coast already — by Spain, wherever the sub- 
jects of either of the two powers shall have made settlements since the 
mouth of April 1789, or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the other 
shall have free access, and shall carry on their trade without any disturb. 
ance or molestation.’ 

It may be observed, as a striking fact which must have an important bear- 
ing against the claim of Great Britain, that this couvention which was dicta- 
ted by her to Spain, contains no provision impairing the altimate sovereignty 
which that power had asserted for neatly three centuries over the 
western side of North America as fur north as the Gtst degree of latitude, 
aod which had never been seriously questioned by any Euro nation.— 
This right bad been maintained by Spain with most vigilant joulousy, 
ever since the discovery of the American continent, and been acauies- 
ced in by all European governments, It had been admitted even beyonu 
the latitade of 54 40 north, by Russia, then the ouly power having claims 
which could come in collision with Spain; and that, too, under a sovereigu 

uliarly tevacious of the territorial rights of her . This will » 

hom the tesnes of Count de Fernan Nunez, the Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
to M, de Montomorio, the Secretary ef the Forergn Department of France, 
dated Paris, June 16th, 1790. From this letter, it seems that complaints 
had been made by Spain to the court of Rassia against Russian subjects for 
violating the Spanish territory on the northwest coast of America, south of 
the 61st degree of north latitude; in consequence of which, that court, with- 
out delay, asssured the King of Spain ‘that it was extremely sorry that the 
repeated orders issued to prevent the subjects of Russia from violsting, in 
the smallest degree, the territory belonging to another power, should have 
been disobeyed: % 

The convention of 1790 recognizes no right in Great Britain, either pres- 
ent or prospective, to plant permanent colonies on the northwest coast of 
America, or to exercise such exclusive jurisdiction over any portion of it as 
is essential to sovereignty. Great Britain obtained from Spain all she thea 
desired—a mere engagement that her subjects should ‘ not be distarbed or 
molested’ ‘in landing on the coasts of those seas in places not already occu- 
pied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives of the 
country, or of making settlements there’—What kiod of ‘settlements ?'— 
This is not specified; but surely their charseter and duration are limited by 
the object which the contracting parties had in view, They must have been 
such only as Were necessary and proper ‘for the purpose of carrying on 
commerce with the natives of the country.’ Were these settlements inten- 
ded to expand into colonies, to expel the natives, to deprive Spain of her 
sovereign rights, and to confer the exclusive jarisciction over the whole ter- 
ritory on Great Britain? Surely, Spain never designed any such results; and 
if Great Britain has obtained these concessions by the Noutka Sound Con- 
vention, it has been by the most extraordinary construction ever imposed 
upon human language. But this convention also stipulates that to these set- 
tlements which might be made by the one party, * the other shall have free 
access, and shal! carry on their trade without any distarbance or molesta- 
tion.” Whattrade? Certeinly that ‘ with the natives of the country,’ as 
prescribed in the third article; and this, from the very natare of things 
could continue only whilst the country should remrin in the possession of 
the Indians. On no other construction can this convention escape from the 
absurdities attributed to it by British statesmen when under discussion be- 
fore the House of Commons. ‘In every place in which we might settle, 
(said Mr.—afterwards EKarl—Grey.) access was left for the Spaniards.— 
Where we might form a4 settlement on one hill, they might ereet a fort on 
another; and a merchant must run all the risks of a discovery, and all the 
expenses of an establishment, for a property which was liable to be the 
subject of coutinual dispute, and could never be placed upon a permanent 
footieg. 

Most certainly this treaty was, in its very nature, temporary; and the 
rights of Great Britain under it were never intended to ‘be placed upon a 
permanent footing.’ It was to endare no longer than the existence of those 
peculiar causes which called it into being. Such a treaty, creating British 
and Spanish settlements intertingled with each other, and dotted over the 
whole surface of the territory, wherever a British or 8 merchant 
could find a spot favourable for trade, with the Indians, never could have 
been intended for a permanent arrangement between civilized nations. 

But whatever may be the true constraction of the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion, it has, in the opinion of the undersigned, long since ceased to exist. 

The general rule of natioual law is, that war terminates all subsisting trea- 
ties between the belligerent powers. Great Britain bas maintained this rale 
to its utmost extent. Lord Bathurst, in negotiating with Mr. Adams in 
1815, says, ‘that Great Britain knows of no exception to the rule that all’ 
treaties are pat an end to by a subsequent war between the same parties. 
Perhaps the only exception to this rale—if such it. + be styled—is that of 
a treaty recognizing certain — ns delongn.g to a nation, which 
had previously existed independently of any treaty engagements. These 
rights, which the treaty did not create but merely acknowledged, cannot be 
destroyed by war between the parties. Such was the acknowledgement 
of the fact by Great Britain,ander the definitive treaty of 17383, that Uni- 
ted States were ‘free, sovereign, and independent.’ It will scarcely be 
contended that the Nootka Sound convention belongs to thia elass of trea- 
ties. [tis difficult to imagine any case in whieh a treaty containing mutual 

ngag ts, still r ining unexecuted, would not be ab war. 
The Nootka Sound convention is strictly of this character The declara- 
tion of war, therefore, by Spsin against Great Britain in October, 1796, an- 
nulled its provisions, and freed the parties from its obligations. This whole 
treaty consisted of mutual express engagements, to be a by the 
contracting parties. [ts most important article (the third) in reference to 
the present discussions, does not even grant in affirmative terms, the right 
tw the ——ss parties to trade with the Indians, and to make settle- 
ments. it merely engages in negative terms, that the su of the con- 
tracting parties ‘shall not be disturbed or molested’ in the exercise of these 
treaty privileges. Surely this is not such an engagement as will continue to 
exist in despite of war between the parties. It is gone forever, unless it 
has been revived in express terms by the treaty of peace, or some other trea- 
ty between the parties. Such is the principle of public law, and the prac- 
uce of civilized nations. 

Has the Nootka Sound convention been thes revived! This depends en- 
tirely apon the trae construction of the additional articles to the treaty of 
Madrid. which were signed on the 26th of August, 1312, aad contain the 
only agreement between the parties since the war of 1796, for the renew- 
al of engagements existing previously to the latter date. The first of the 
additional articles to this treaty provides as follows: ‘It is agreed that pen- 
ding the negotiation of a vew treaty of commerce, Great Britain shall be 
admitted to trade with Spain upon the same conditions as those which ex- 
isted previously to 1796; all the treaties of commerce which at that period 
subsisted between the two nations being hereby ratified and confirmed.’ 

The first observation to be made apen this article is, that it is confined in 
terms to the trade with Spain, and does not embrace her colonies or remote 





territories. These had always been closed against foreign powers. Spain 
had never conceded the privilege of trading with her colooioe to nation, 
except in the single instance of the Asiento, which was abrogated in 1740; 


nor did any of the treaties of commerce which were in force between the 
two nations previously to 1795, make such a concession to Great Britain. — 
That this is the true construction of the first additional article of the treaty 
of Madrid, 5 conclusively from anotivor part of the instrument. — 
Great Britain by an irresistible inference, admitted that ehe had aired 
no right under it to trade with the colonies or remote territories of Spain 
when she obtained a stipulation in the same treaty, that, ‘in the event of 
the commerce of the Spanish American possessions being opened to foreign 
nations, his Catholic majesty promises that Great Britain shall be admitted 
to trade with those Ppussessions as the most favoured nation.’ 

But even if the first additional article of the treaty of 1614 were not thus 
expressly limited to the revival of the trade of Great Britain with the king- 
dom of Spain in Earope, without reference to any other portion of her do- 
minions, the Nootka Sound convention can never be embraced under the 
denomination of 4 treaty of commerce between the two powers. It con- 
tains no provision whatever to grant or to regulate trade between British 
and Spanish sul-jects. Its essential part, so far as concerns the present ques- 


He cannot, | did net formerly attach much importance w the exercise of the rights. what-| tion, relates not tw any trade or commerce between the subjects of the re- 

ever they may have been, which she had acquired ander the Nootka Sound | spective powers, 
| convention, 
garding their rights, present a counter-proposal, based on the supposition | 


It merely prohibits the seabjects of either trom disturbing 
or molesting those of the other in trading with third particee—the natives of 
the ¢ oantry. 

The ‘ grant of making,settlements.’ whether understood in its broadest or 


und to preserve | most restricted sense, relates to territorial acquisition, and not to trade or 
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commerce in any imaginable form. The Nootka 
Sound convention, then, cannot, in any sense, be 
cousidered a treaty of commerce ; and was not there- 
fore revived by the treaty of Madrid of 1814.— 
When the war commenced between Great Britain 
and Spain in 1796, several treatics subsisted be- 
tween them, which were both in title and in sub- 
stance, treaties of commerce. These, and these 
alone, were revived by the treaty of 1814. 

That the British Government itself had no idea 
in 181%, that the Nootka Sound convention was 
then in force, may be fairly inferred from their si- 
lence upon the sulsject during the whole negotia- 
tion of that year on the Oregon question. This 
convention was not ouce referred to by the British 
plenipotentiaries. They then rested their claims 
upon other foundations. Surely that which is uow 
their main reliance would not have escaped the ob- 
servation of such statesmen, bad they then sup- 

it was in existence. 

In view of all these considerations, the under- 
sigoed respectfully submits that if Great Britain 
has valid claims to any portion of the Oregon terri- 
tory, they must rest upon a better foundation than 
that of Nootka Sound convention. 

It is far frem the intention of the undersigned to 
repeat the argument by which his predecessor (Mr. 
Calhoun) has demonstrated the American title to the 
entire region drained by the Columbia river and 
is branchee, He has shown that to the United States 
belongs the discovery of the Columbia river, and 
tusi Captain Gray was the first civilized man who 
ever entered its mouth, and sailed up its channel, 
pepeane the river itself with the name of his ves- 
sel ; that Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, under a com- 
mission from their government, first explored the 
waters of this river almost from its head springs to 
the Pacific, passing the winter of 1805 and 1806 
on itsnorthern shore, near the ocean ; that the first 
settlemeut upon this river was made by a citizen of 
the United States, at Astoria; aud that the British 

government solemnly recognised our righ! to the 
possession of this settlement, which had been cap 
tured during the war, by surrendering it up to the 

United States, on the 6th of October, 1813, in obe- 
dience to the treaty of Ghent. If the discovery ot 
the mouth of a river, followed up within a reason- 
able time by the first exploration, both of its main 
channel and ite brauches, and appropriated by the 
first settlements on its banks, do not constitute a ti- 
tle to the territory drained by its watersin the na- 
tion performing these acts, then the Principles con- 
secrated by the practice of civilized nations ever 
since the discovery of the New World must have 
lost their force, These principles were necessary 
to preserve the peace of the world. Had they not 
been enforced in practive, clashing claims to newly 
discovered territory, and perpetual strife among the 
nations, would have been the inevitable result. 

The title of the United States to the entire region 

drained by the Columbia river and its branches, 
was perfect and complete before the date of the 
treaties of joint occupation of October, 1318, and 
August, 1827 ; and under the express provisions of 
these treaties, this title, whilst they endure, can 
never be impaired by any act of the british Goverv- 
ment, In the strong language of the treaty of 1827, 
“nothing cot.tained in this convention, or in the third 
article of the convention of 1818, hereby continued 
in force, shall be construed to impair, or in any man- 
ner affect, the ome which either of the contract- 
ing parties may have to any part of the countr 
westward of the Stony or Rock y mountains.” Had 
not the convention contained this plain provision, 
which has prevented the respective parties from 
— a on the occupation of por- 
tions of the heaps wa’ »y the citizens and subjects of 
each other, its chief object-—which was to preserve 
peace and prevent collisionsin those distant regions 
-~-would have been entirely defeated. It is then 
manifest, that neither the grant of this territory for 
a term of years, made by Great Britain to the Had- 
son Bay Co., in Dec. 1821, nor the extension of this 
grattin 1838, nur the settlements, tradin posts, 
and forts, which have been established by that 
Company under it, can, in the slightest degree, 
strengthen the British, or impair the American title 
to any portion of the Oregon Territory. The Brit- 
ish claim is neither better nor worse than it was 
on the 29th Oct, 1818, the date of the first conven- 
tuon, 

The title of the United States to the valley of 
the Colambia is older than the Florida treaty of 
February, 1819, under which the United States ac- 
quired all the right of Spain to the northwest coast 
of America, and exists independently of its prov- 
sions. Even supposing, then, that the British con- 
struction of the Nootka Sound convention were 
correct, it could not apply to this portion of the 
territory in dispute. A Convention between Great 
Britain and Spain, originating from a dispute con- 
cerning a petty trading establishment at Nootka 
Soand, could not abridge the rights of other nations, 
Both in public and private law, an agreement be- 
tween two parties can never bind a third without 
his consent, express or implicd. 

The extraordinary proposition will scarcely be 
again urged, that our acquisition of the rights of 
Spain under the Fiorida treaty can in any manner 
weaken or impair our pre-existing title. [t may 
often become expedient for nations, as it is for in- 
dividuals, to pure an outstanding tit’ merely for 
the sake of peace ; and it has never heretofore been 
imagined that the acquisition of such a new title 
rendered the old one less valid, Under this princi- 
ple, a party having two titles would be confined to 
iis worst, and would forfeit his best. Our acquisi- 
tion of the rights of Spain, then, under the Florida 
treaty, whilst it cannot aflect the prior title of the 
United States to the valley of the Columbia, has 
rendered it more clear an unquestionable before 
the world. We have a perfect right to claim under 
both these titles ; and the Spanish title alone, even 
if it were :ecessary to confine ourselves to it, would, 
in the opinion cf the “resident, be good as against 
Great Britain, not merely to the valley of the Co- 
lambia, but the whole territory of Oregon. 

Our own American title, to the extent of the val- 
ley of the Columbia, resting as it does on discovery, 
exploration and possession—a possession acknow- 
ledged by a most solemn act of the British Govern- 
ment itself—is a suflicient assurance against all man - 
kind ; whilst our superadded title derived from 
Spain, extends oar exclusive righis over the whole 
territory in dispute as against Great Britain. 

Such being the opinion of the President in regard 
to the title of the United States, he would not have 
consented to yield any portion of the Oregon Terri- 
tory, had he not found himself embarrassed, if not 
committed, by the acts of his predece " ieee 
had uniformly cod ae 

1 0 y procee ed upon the principle of com- 
promise in all their negotiations. [udeed, the first 
Geasins presented to him, after entering ‘apon the 
duties of his office, was, whether he should abrupt- 
ly terminate the negotiation which had beeu aa 
menaced and conducted between Mr. Calh mun and 
Mr. Pakenham, on the principle avowed in the first 
proto ol, not of contending for the whole t& rritory 
n dispute, but of treating of the respective claims 
of the parties, “ with the view t 
manent boundary between the tw 
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In view of these facts the President has determin- 
ed to pursue the present negotiation to its conclu- 
siou, upou the principle of compromise in which it 
commenced, and to ake one more effort to adjust 
this long pending controversy. In this determina- 
tion he trusts that the British Government will rec- 
ognise his sincere and anxious desire to cultivate the 
most friendly relations between the two countries, 
and to manifest to the world that he is actuated by 
a spirit of moderation. He has, therefore, instract- 
ed the undersigned again to propose to the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain that the Oregon tertitory shall 
be divided between the two unten Sane par 
allel of north latitude from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean Joffering, at the same time, to make 
free to Great Britain any port or ports on Vancouvers 
Island, south of this parallel, which the Britisn Gov- 
ernment may desire. Me trusts that Great Britain 
may receive this proposition in the friendly spirit 
by which it was dictated, and that it may prove 
the foundation of lasting peace and harmony be- 
tween the two countries. The line pro will 
carry out the principle of coutinuity equally for 
both parties, by extending the limits both of ancient 
Louisiana and Canada to the Pacific, along the same 
parallel of latitude which divides them east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and will secure to each a snffi- 
cient number of commodious harbours on the north 
west coast of America. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion 
to renew to Mr. Pakenham the assurance of his 
distinguished consideration. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

The Right Hon. R. Pakennam, &c. 

(KR. P.) 
Wasuineton, July 29, 1845. 


Notwithstanding the prolix discussion which the 
subject has already undergone, the undersigned, her 
BritanniceMajesty’s cape extraordinary and minister 
plenipoteotiary, teels obliged to place on record a 
few observations in reply to the statement (marked 
J. B.,) which he had the honor to receive, on the 
1G:h of this month, trom the hands of the Secretary 
ol State of the United States. terminating with a 
propusition on the part of the United States tor the 
settlement of the Uregon vestion 

in thus paper it 1s stated, that “the title of the Uni- 
ted States to that portion of the Oregon territory be 
tween the valley of the Columbia and the Kussian 
line, in 54° 40 north Lititude, is recorded in the Flor- 
ida treaty Uader this treaty, dated on 224 Febru- 
ary, 1819, Spain ceded to the United Sxates all her 
rights, claims, aod pretensions (o any territories west 
ol the Rocky M: untains, and north of the 42d par- 
allel of jatitade.” ‘We contend,” says the Secre- 
tary of State, “that at the date of this cenvention. 
Spain had a good title, as against Great Britain, to 
the whole Oregon territory; and, if this be establish- 
ed, the question is then decided in favor of the Uni- 
ted Sta es,” the convention between Great Britain 
and Spain, signed at the Escurial, on the 28th Octo- 
ber, 1790, nowwithsianding. 

“it,” says the American plenipotentiary, ‘* it 
should appear that this treaty was transient in its 
very nature; that it conierred upon Great Britain no 
right but that of merely trading with the Indians, 
whilst the country should remaia unsettled, and 
making the necessary establishments tor this pur- 
pose; that it did not interiere with the ultimate sove- 
reignty of Spain over the territory; and, above ail, 
that 1 was aooulled by the war between Spain and 
Great Britain, in 1796, and has never since been re- 
newed by the parues, then the British claim to any 

yrtion ot the territory will prove to be destitute of 
oundation.” 

The andersigned will endeaver to show, not only 
that whea Spain concluded with the United States 
the treaty of 1819, commonly called the Florida trea- 
ty, the convention concluded between the former 
power and Great Britain, 1790, was considered by 
the parties to it to be stil in force; buteven that, 
if noe suet treaty had ever existed, Great Britaia 
would stand, with reference io a ciaum to the Ore- 
gon territory, in a position at least as favorable as 
the United States. 

‘The treaty ot 1790 is not appealed to by the Brit” 
ish government, as the American plenipotentiary 
s-ems to suppose, as their ‘main reliance, in the 
present discussion ; itis appealed toto show that, 
by the treaty of 1819, by which ** Spain ceded to the 

nited States all her rights, claims, and pretensions 
to any territories weat of the Rocky mcuatains, and 
north of the 42d parallel of latitude,” the United 
States acquired no right to exclusive dominion over 
any part of the Oregon territory. 

The treaty ot 1790 embraced, in fact, a variety of 
objects. It partook in some of its stipulations of the 
nawre of a commercial Convention in other respects 
it must be considered as an acknowledgment of 
existing rights—an admission of certain principles of 
international law, no to be revoked at the pleasure 
of either party, or to be set aside bya cessation of 
friendly relations between them. 

Viewed in the former light, its stipulations might 
have been considered as canceled in consequence 
oi the war which subsequently took place between 
the contracting parties, were it not that by the treaty 
concluded at Madrid, on the 28th August, 1814, it 
was declared that all the treaties of commerce which 
subsisted between the t-vo nations (GreatBritain and 
Spain) in 1796 were thereby ratified and confirmed. 

In the latter point of view, the restoration of a 
state of peace was of itself sufficient to restore the 
admissions contained in the convention ot 1790 to 
their full original force and vigor. 

There are, besides, very positive reasons for con- 
Hatng Mat Spain did not consider the stipulations 
ot the Nootka convention to have been revoked by 
the war of 1796, so as to require, in order to be bind- 
ing on her, that they should have been expressly re- 
vived or renewed onthe restoration ot peace be- 
tween the two countries. Had Spain considered 
that convention to have been annulled by the war ; 
in otner words, had she considered herseif restored 
to her former position and pretensions with respect 
to the exclusive dominion over the unoccupied parts 
of the North American continent, it is not to be un- 
agined that she would have passively submitted to 
see the contending claims of Great Pritain and the 
United States to a portion of that territory the sub- 
ject of negotiation and formal diplomatic transac- 
tions between those two nations 

1t is, On the contrary, from her silence with re- 
spect to the continued occupation, by the Briush, ot 
their settlements in the Columbia territory, subse- 
quentiy to the convention of ISI4, and when as yet 
there had been fo transfer of her rights, claims, or 
preiensions to the United States; and from her si- 
lence also while important negotiations respecting 
the Columbia territory, incompatible altogether with 
her ancieat claim to exclusive dominion, were in 
progress between Great Britain and the United 
States, fairly to be interred that Spain considered the 
stipulatious of the Nootka convention, and the prin- 
ciples therein laid down, to be stil in force 

But the American plenipotentiary goes so far as to 
say that the Briush government itself had no idea, 
ia 1828, that the Nootka Sound convestion was then 
in lorece, because no reterence was made to it on the 
part ol Ragland during the negotiation of that year, 
on the Oregon question. 

In reply to this argument, it will be sufficient for 
the undersigned to remind the American plenipoten- 
tiary, that in the year ISIS,a0 claim, as derived trom 
Spain, was or could be put forth by the U. States, 
seeing that it was now entil the following year, (the 
year 1819,) that the treaty was concluded by which 
Spain transterred to the Uaited Siates her rights, 
claims, and pretensions to any territortes west ot the 
Rocky mountains, and north of the 42d parallel of 
latitude, 

Hence, it is obvious that in the year 1818 no occa- 
sion had arisea for appealing to the qualified nature 
of the rights, clams, and pretensions so trans‘erred 

@ qualification imposed, or at least recognise d, by 
the convention of Nootka : " 











The tile of the United States to the valley of the 

Columbia, the American plenipoteauary observes, is 
older than the Florida treaty of Feb , 1819, end 
exists independently of its provisions. Even su 
sing, then, that the British construction of the Noot- 
ka convention was correct, 1t could not apply to this 
portion of the territory in dispute. 
_ The undersigacd must be permitted respecttully to 
inquire, upon what principle, unless it be n the 
principle which lorms the toundation of the Nootka 
conveniion, could the United S:ates have acquired a 
title to any part of the Oregon territory, previously to 
the treaty of 1819, and independently of its provi- 
sions? By discovery, exploration, settlement, will 
be the anewer. 

But, says the American plenipotentiary, in another 
part of his statement, the rights of Spain to the west 
coast ot America, as far north asthe 61st degree of 
latitude, were so complete as never to have been se- 
riously questioned by any European nation 

_They had been maintained by Spain with the most 
vigilant jealousy, ever since the discovery of the 
American continent, and had been acquiesced in by 
ali European powers. They had been admitted even 
by Russia; and that too, under a sovereign peculiar- 
ly tenacious of the territorial rights of her empire, 
who whea complaints had been made tothe court 
of Russia against Russian subjects, tor violating the 
Spanish territory on the northwest coast of America, 
did not hesitate to assnre the King of Spain that she 
Was extremely sorry teat the repeated orders issucd 
to prevent the subjects of Russia from violatiog, in 
the smallest degree, the territory belonging to anoth- 
er power,should have been disobeyed. 

In wnat did this alleged violation of territory 
consist ? Assurediy in some attempted acts of dis- 
covery, exploration, or settlement. 

At that time, Russia stood in precisely the same 
position with reference tothe exclusive rights of 
Spain as the United States ; and any acts in contra- 
vention of those rights, whether emanating trom 
Kussia or from the United States, would necessarily 
be judged by one and the same rule. . 

How, then, can it be pretended that acts which, 
in the case of Russia, were considered as criminal 
violation ot the Spanish territory, should, in the case 
of citizens of the United States, be appealed to as 
constitating a valid title to the territory affected by 
them ; and yet trom this inconsistency the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary cannot escape, if he persists in 
considering the American title to have been per- 
fected by discovery, exploration, and settlement, 
when as yet Spain had made no transfer of her rights, 
if, to use his own words, ‘‘that title is older than 
the Florida treaty, and exists independently of its 
provisions,” 

According to the doctrine of exclusive dominion, 
the exploration of Lewis and Clarke, and the esta»- 
lishment founded at the mouth of the Columbia, mast 
be condemned as eacroachmeats on the territorial 
rights of Spain. 

According to the opposite principle by which dis- 
covery, exploration, and setilement are considered 
as giving a valid claim to territory, those very acts 
are reierred toin the course of the same paper as 
constituting a complete utle in tavor of the United 
States 

Besides, how shall we reconcile this high estima- 
tion of the territorial rights of Spain, considered 1in- 
dependently of the Nootka Sound convention, with 
the course observed by the United Statesin their 
diplomatic transactions with Great Britain, previous- 
ly to the conclusion of the Florida treaty ? The claim 
advanced for the restitution of Fort George, under 
the first article of the treaty of Ghent; the arrange- 
ment concluded for the joint occupation of the Ore- 
gon territory by Great Britain and the United States; 
and, above ali, the proposal actually made on the 
part of the United States forthe partition of the 
Oregon territory; all which transactions took place 
in the year 1818, when, as yet, Spain had made no 
transler or cession of her rights—appear to be as 
litle reconcilable with any regard for those rights 
while still vested in Spain, as the claim founded on 
discovery, exploration, and settlement accomplished 
previously to the transfer of those rights to the U. 

States, 

Supposing the arrangement proposed in the year 
1SI8, or any other arrangement for thie partion of 
the Oregon territory to have been concluded in those 
days, betweea Great Britain and this country, what 
would, in that case, have become of the exclusive 
rights of Spain ? 

There would have been no refuge for the United 
States but in an appeal to the principles of the Noot- 
ka convention. 

To deny, taen, the validity of the Nootka conven- 
tion, 18 (0 proclaim the illegality of any ttle tc unded 
on discovery, exploration, or settlement, previous to 
the conclusion of the Florida treaty. 

To appeal tothe Florida treaty as conveying to 
the United States any exclusive rights, sto attach 
a character of encroachment and ot violation of the 
rights of Spain to every act to which the U States 
appealed in the negotiation of 1818, as giving them 
a claim to territory on the northwest coast. 

These conclusions appear tothe undersigned to be 
irresisuble. 

The United States can found no claim on discov. 
ery, exploration, and settlement, effected previously 
to the Florida treaty, without admitting the princi- 
ples of the Nootka convention, and the consequent 
validity of the paralle! claims ot Great Britain found- 
ed cn like acts; nor can they appeal to any exclu- 
sive right as acquired by the Florida treaty, without 
upsetting allclaims adduced in their own proper 
right, by reason of discovery, exploration, and set- 
Uement, antecedent to that arrangement. 

The undersigned trusts that he has now shown 
that the convention of 1790, (the Nootka Sound con- 
vention,) has continued in full and complete torce up 
to the present moment— 

By reason, in the first place, of the commercial 
character of some ot its provisions, as such expressly 
renewed by the convention of August, 1814, between 
Great Britain and Spain: 

reason, in the next place, of the acquiescence 
of Spain in various transactions to which it 1s not to 
be supposed that that power would have assented, 
had sne not felt bound by the provisions of the cun- 
vention in question: 

And, thirdly, by reason of repeated acts of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, previous to the con- 
clusion of the Florida treaty, manifesting adherence 
to the principles of the Nootka convention, or at 
least dissent from the exclusive pretensions of Spain. 

Having thus rephed, and he hopes satislactorily, to 
the observation of the American plenipotentiary with 
respect to the effect of the Nootka Sound conven- 
toa and the Florida treaty, as bearing upon the sub- 
ject of the preseat discussion, the undersigned must 
endeavor to show that even if the Nootka Sound 
convention had never existed, the position of Great 
Britain in regard co her claim, whether to the whole 
or to any particalar portion of the Oregon territory, 
is at least as good as that of the United States. 

This branch ot the subject must be considered, 
first, with reference to principle-to the right of either 
party, Great Britain or the United States, to explore 
or make setulements in the Oregon territory without 
violation of the mghts of Spain ; and next, supposing 
the first to be decided affirmatively, with reference 
to the relative value and importance of the acts of 
discovery, exploration, and settlements effected by 
each. 

As relates to the questiun of principle, the under- 
signed thinks he cn furnish no better argument than 
that contained in the tollowing words, which he has 
already once quoted from the statement of the Amer- 
ican plenipotentiary: 

“The ttle of the United States to the valley of 
the Columbia is older than the Florida treaty of Feb- 
ruary, 1819, under which the United States acquired 
all the rights of Spain to the northwest coast of Ame- 
rica, and exists independently of its provisions.” 
And again: “the title of the United States to the en- 
tire region drained by the Columbia river and its 
branches, was perfect and complete before the date 
ot the treaties of joint occupancy of October, 18]8, 
and August, 1827 ”’ 

The title thas referred to, must be that restinz og 
cise very, e3 fat r n eettlemen? 
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If this ttle, then, is goed, or rather was good, as 
against the exclusive pretensions of Spain, previously 
to the conclusion of the Florida treaty, so must the 
claims of Great Britain resting on the seme grounds, 
be good also. 

hus, then, it seems manifest that, with or with- 
out the aid of the Nootka Sound convention, the 
claims ot Great B-itain, resting ou discovery, explo- 
rauon, and settlement, are, in point of principle, 
equally valid with those of the United States. 

Let us now see how the comperison will stand 
when tried by the relative value, importance, and 
authenticity of each. 

Rejecting previous discoveries north of the 42d 
paraliel of latitude as not ciently authenticated, 
it will be seen on the side of Great Britain, that, ia 
1778, Captain Cook discovered Cape Fiattery, the 
southern entrance of the straits of Fuca. Cook muat 
also be considered the discoverer of Nootka Sound, 
in consequence of the want of authenticity in the al- 
leged previous discovery of that port by Perez. 

In 1787, Captain Berkeley, a British subject. im a 
vessel under Austrian colors, discovered the straits 
ot Fuca. 

In the same year, — Duncan, ia the ship 
‘*Princess Royal,” entered the straits, and traded at 
the village of Ciasset. 

a 1788, M. ares, a British subject, formed the es- 
tablishment at Nootka, which gave rise to the mem- 
orable discussion with the Spauish government, end- 
ing in the recognition, by that power, of the right of 
Great Britain to torm seulements in the unoccupied 
parts of the norihwest portion of the American con- 
tinent, and in an engagement, on the part of Spain, 
to reinstate Meares im the possession from which he 
had been ejected by the Spanish commanders. 

Ia 1792, Vancouver, who had been sent from Eng- 
land to witness the fulfilment of the abovementioned 
engagement, and to effect a survey ot the northwest 
coast, deparung from Nootka sound, entered the 
straits ot Fuca; and, after an accurate survey of the 
coasts and inlets on both sides, discovered a passage 
northwards into the Pacific by which he returned to 
Nootka—having thus circumnavigated the iviand 
which now bears his name. And here we have, as 
far as relatesto Vancouvei’s island, a8 complete a 
case fof discovery, exploration, and settlement, as 
can well be presented, giving to Great Britain, ia 
any arrangement that may be raade with regard to 
the territory in dispute, the strongest possible clam 
to the exciusive possession of that reland. 

While Vancouver was proseculing discovery and 
exploration by sea, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, a 
partner in the Northwest Company, crossed the 
Rocky mountains, discovered the head waters of the 
river since called Frazer’s river, effected a ; assage 
to the sea—being the first civilized man who travers- 
ed the continent of America from sea to sea in those 
latitudes. On the return ot Mackenzie to Canada, 
the Northwest Company established trading posts in 
the country to the westward of the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

Io 1806 and 1811, respectively, the same company 
established posts on the Tacoutche, Tesse, and the 
Columbia. 

in the year 1811, Thompson, the astronomer ef 
the Northwest Company, discovered the Northern 
head waters of the Columbia, and, following its 
course tili joined by the rivers previously discovered 
by Lewis aad Clarke, he continued his journey to the 
Paeific. 

From that time till the year 1818, when the ar- 
rangement for the joint occupancy of the territory 
was concluded, the Northwest Company continued 
to extend their operations throughout the Oregon 
territory, aud to “occupy,” it may be said, as tar as 
occupation can be effecied in regions so inaccessible 
and destitute of resources. 

While ail this was passing, the following events 
occurred which constitute the American claim in 
their own proper right. 

_ In 1792, Gray entered the mouth of the Columbia 
river. 

In 1805, Lewis and Clarke effected a passage 
across the Rocky mountains, and, discovering a 
branch of Columbia river, tollowed it until they 
reached the ocean 

In 18"1, the trading post or settiement of Astoria 
was estublished at the mouth of the Columbia, on 
the Northern side of that river. 

This post or settlement passed during the last war 
into British hands by the vo\uotary act of the per- 
sons in charge of 1t,—a fact most clearly establish- 
ed. it was restored to the United States ia 1818, 
with certain well-authenticated reservations ; but it 
was never actually re-occupied by American citi- 
zens, having, irom the moment of the original trans- 
fer or sale, continued to be occupied by British sub- 
ects. 

: These are the acts of discovery, exploration, and 
settlement, referred to bythe United States as giv- 
ing them a claim to the valley of the Columbia, in 
their owa proper right. 

The British governmert are disposed to view 
them in the most liberal sense, and togive to them 
the utmost value to which they can in fairness be 
entitled; but there are circumstances attending eaoh 
and all of them which must, in the opinion of any 
impartial investigator of the subject, take trom them 
a great deal of the effect which the American nego- 
tiators assign to them as giviag to this country a 
claim to the entire region drained by the Columbia 
and 11s branches. 

in the first place, as relates to the discovery of 
Gray, it must be remarked that he was a private 
navigator, Sailmg principally for the purposes of 
trade, which fact establishes a wide difference, ina 
national point of view, between the discoveries ac- 
complished by him and those effected by Cook and 
Vancouver, who sailed in ships of the royal navy 
of Great Britain, and who were sent to the North- 
west coast for the express purpose of exploration and 
discovery. 

In the next place, itis a circumstance not to be 
lost sight of, that it was not for several years fol- 
lowed up by any act which could give it value im a 
national point of view: it was not in trath made 
known to the world either by the discoverer himself 
or by his government. So recently as the year 
1826, the American plenipotentiuriesin London re- 
marked, with great correctness, in one of their re- 
ports, that “respecting the mouth of the Columbia 
river, we know nothing of Gray’s discoveries but 
through British accounts.” 

ln the next place, the convexion of Gray’s discov- 
ery with that of Lewis and Clarke is interrupted by 
the intervening exploration of Lieutenant Broughton, 
of the British surveying ship “ Chatham.” 

With respect to the expedition of Lewis and 
Clarke, it must, on a close examination of the route 
pursued by them, be confessed that, neither on thetr 
outward journey to the Pacific, nor on their home- 
ward journey to the United Ststes, did they touch 
upon the head waters of the principal branch of the 
Columbia river, whieh he far to the north of the 
parts of the country traversed and explored by them. 

Thompson, of the British Northwest Company, 
was the first civilized person who navigated the ner- 
thern, in reality the main, branch of the Columbia, 
or traversed any part of the country drained by it. 

It was by a tributary of the Columbia that Lewis 
and Clarke made their way to the main stream of 
that river, which they reached at a poin? distant, 1 
is believed, not more than two hundred miles from 
the point to which the river had already been ex- 
plored by Broughton. 

These facts, the undersigned concepves, will be 
found sufficient to reduce the value of Lewis and 
Clarke’s exploration on the Columbia to limits 
which would by no means justity aclaimto the 
whole valley drained by that river and its branches. 

As to coulement, the qualified nature of the nghw 
devolved to the United States by virtue of the resti- 
tution of Fort Astoria has already been pointed ont. 

It will thus be seen, the undersigned confidently 
believes, that on the grounds of discovery, expiora- 
tion, and settlement, Great Britain has nothing to 
fear from a comparison of her claims to the Or- gon 
territory, taken as a whole, with those of the United 
States 

That reduced to the va'ley drained by the Colum- 
bia, the facte on which the United States rest their 
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case are tar from being of that complete and exclu- 
sive character which would justity aclaim to the 
whole valiey of the Columbia; and : 

That, es,ecially as relates to Vancouver's island 
taken by itself, the preferable claim of Great Britain, 
in every point of yiew, seems to have been clearly 
demonstrated. 

Alter this exposition of the views entertained by 
the British goverament respecting the relative value 
and importance of the British aad American claims, 
the American plenipotentiary will not be surprised to 
hear that the undersigned does not feel at liberty to 
accept the proposal offered by the American piea- 
ipoteatiary for the settlement of the question. 

This proposal, in fact, offers less than that tender- 
ed by the American plenipotentiazies in the negotia- 
tion of 1826, and declined by the British govern- 
ment. 

On that occasion it was proposed that the naviga- 
tion of the Columbia should be made free to both par- 
tues. 

Oa this nothing is said in the proposal to which 
the undersigned has now the honor to reply; while, 
with respect to the proposed freedom of the ports on 
Vancouver’s island south ot latitude 49°, the facts 
which have been appealed to in this paper, as giving 
to Great Britain the strongest claim to the possession 
of the whole island, would seem to deprive such a 

of any value. 

he andersigued, therefore, trusts that the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary will be prepared to offer some 
further proposal for the setlement ot the Oregon ques- 
tion more consistent with fairness and eqaily, and 
with the reasonable expectations of the Britisn gov- 
ernment, as defined in the statement (marked D) 
which the undersigned had the honor to present to 
the American pleaipotenuary at the early part of the 
present negotiation = =— ; ; 

The andersigned, British plenipotentiary, has the 
honor to renew to the honorabie James Buchanan, 
Secretary ot State and pientpotenuary of the United 
States, the assurance ot his high consideration. 


P. PAKENHAM 
Hon, James Bucnanan, &c. 


(J. B. 2.) 
DepatTMENT OF StTaTE, 
Washington, August 30, 1845. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uniued 
States, deems it his duty to make some observations 
in reply to the statement of her Britannic Majesty’s 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
marked R. P., and dated 29th July, 1845 

Preliminary to the discussion, it 1s necessary to fix 
our attention upon the precise question under con- 
sideration, 1n the present stage of the negotiation. 
This question simply is, were the utiles of Spain and 
the United States, when united by the Florida treaty 
on the 22a ot Fecruary, 1819, good as against Great 
Britain, to the Oregon territory as tar north as the 
Russian line, in the latitude of 54° 40’? If they 
were, it will be admitted that this whole territory 
now belongs to the United States 

The undersigned again remarks that it is not his 
purpose to repeat the argument by which his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Calhoun, has demonstrated the American 
title “*to the entire region drained by the Columbia 
river and its branches.” He will not thus impair its 
foree. 

Itis conteaded, on the part of Great Britain, that 
the United States acquired and hold the Spauish ti- 
tle subject to the terms and conditions of the Nootka 
Sound convention, concluded between Great Bri- 
tain and Spain, at the Escurial, on the 28th October, 


In opposition to the argument of the undersigned 
contained in his statement marked J. B. maimtain- 
ing that this convention had been annulled by the 
war between Spain and Great Britain, in 1796, and 
has never since been revived by the parties, the 
British plenipotentiary, in his statement marked R. 
P., has taken the tollowipg positions: 

1. ** That when Spain concluded with the United 

tates the treaty of 1819,commonly called the Flori- 
da treaty, the convention concluded between the 
former power and Great Britain, in 1790, was con- 
sidered by the parties to it to be still in force.” 

And 2. ** But that, even if no such treaty had ever 
existed, Great Britain would stand, with reference 
toa claim to the Oregon territory, in a position at 
least as favorable as the United States.” 

The undersigned will tollow, step by step, the ar- 
gument of the British plenipotentiary in support of 
these propositions 

The British plenipotentiary states “ that the treaty 
of 1790 1s not-appealed to by the British government, 
asthe American plenipotentiary seems to suppose, 
as their‘ main reliance’ in the present discussion;’ 
but to show that, by the Florida treaty of 1819, the 
United States acquired no right to exclusive domin- 
ion over any part of the Oreggp territory. 

The undersigned had belie that ever since 1826, 
the Nootka convention has been regarded by the 
British government as their main, if not their only 
reliance. The very nature and peculiarity of their 
claim identified it with the construction which they 
have imposed upon this convention, and necessarily 
excludes every other basis of title. What but to ac- 
cord with thts construction could have caused Mes- 
srs. Huskisson and Addington, the British commis- 
sioners, 1n specifying their title, on the 16th Decem- 
ber, 1826, to declare “that Great Britain claims no 
exclusive et ee A over any portion of that terri- 
tory. Her present claim, not in respect to any part, 
but to the whole, is limited to a right of joint occu- 
pancy in common with others states, leaving the right 
ot exclusive dominion in abeyance.” And again: 
“By that convention (of Nootka) it was agreed that 
all parts of the northwestern coast of America, not 
already occupied at that time by either of the con- 
tracting parties, should thenceforward be equally 
open to the subjects of both for all purposes of com- 
merce and settlement—the sovereignty remaining in 
abeyance.” But on this subject we are not left to 
mere inferences, however clear. The British com- 
missioners, 1n their statement from which the under- 
signed has just quoted, have virtually abandoned any 
other title which Great Britain may have previously 
asserted to the territory in dispute, and expre: de- 
clare “‘that whatever that title mav have been, how- 
ever, either on the part of Great Britain or on the 
part of Spain, prior to the convention of 1790, it was 
thenceforward no longer to be traced m vague narra- 
tives of duscoverves, several of them admitted to be 
apocryphal, but mm the text and stipulations of that 
comvention itself.” ; 

And again, in summing up their whole case, they 


say: 

“admitting that the United States have acquired 
ail the rights which Spain possessed up to the treaty 
of Florida, either in virtue of discovery, or, as is 
pretended, im right of Louisiana, Great Britain main- 
tains that the nature and extent of these rights, as 
well as the rights of Great Britain, are fixed and de- 
fined by the convention of Nootka,” &c., &c., &e. 

The undersigned, after a careful examination, can 
discover nothing in the note of the present British 

lenipotentiary to Mr. Calhoun, of the 12th Septem- 
= last, to impair the force of these declarations 
and admiseions of his predecessors: On the con- 
tgary, its general tone is in perfect accordance with 
them 


Whatever may be the consequences then, whether 
for good or for ev:!—whether to strengthen or to de- 
stroy the British clarm—it is now too late for the 
British government to vary their position. If the 
Nootka coayention confers upen them ne such nights 
as they claim, they cannot at this late hour go behind 
its provisions, and set up claims which, in 1826, they 
admitted had been merged “‘in the text and stipula- 
tions of that convention itself.” 

The undersigned regrets that the British plenipo- 
tentiary has not aoticed his exposition of the true 
construction of the Nootka convention. He had en- 
deavored, and he believes successtully, to prove that 
this treaty was transient in its very nature; that it 
conferred upon Great Britain no right but that of 
merely trading with the Indians whilat the country 
shoald remain uasettied, and making the necessary 
establishments for this purpose ; and that it did not 
intertere with the u/timate sovereignty of Spaia over 
the territory. The British plenipotentiary has not 





attempted to resist these conclusions. If they be far 
and legitimate, then it would not avail Great Britain, 
even if she should prove the Nootka convention wo 
be still in force. the contrary, this convention 

if the construction placed upon it by the undersigued 
be correct, contains a clear virtual admission on the 
part ot Great Britsin that Spain held tne eventual 
nght of sovereigaty over the whole disputed territo- 
ty ; and consequently that it now belongs to the Uai- 
ted States. 

The value ot this admission, made in 1790, 1s the 
same whether or not the convention has continued to 
exist unul the present day. But ae is willing to 
leave this point on the uncontroverted argument con- 
tained in his former statement. 

But is the Nootka Sound convention still in force? 
The British plenipotentiary does not contest the clear 
general principle of publ c law, “that war terminates 
all subsistirg treaties beiween the belligerent powers.’ 
He contenas, however, in the first place, that this 
convention is emp commercial ; and that so far as 
it partakes of this character, it was revived by the 
treaty concluded at Madrid on the 28:h August, ISL4, 
which declares “‘that all the treaties of commerce 
which subsisted between the two parties (Great 
Britain and Spaiu) in 1796, were thereby ratified 
and cenfirmed;” and, 24, “that in olner respects it 
must be considered as an acknowledgment ot subsist- 
ing rights—an admissiou of certain principles of in- 
ternational jaw,” not to be revoked by war 

In regard to the first propesition, the undersigned 
18 satisfied to leave the question to resi upon his 
former argument, as tke British plenipotentiary has 
contented himself with merely asserting the fact 
that the commercial portion of the Nootka Soun 
convention was revived by the treaty of 1814, with- 
out even specitying what he considers to be that por- 
tion of that convention I the undersigned had de- 
sired to strengthen h's former position, he mnght 
have repeated with great eftect the argument con- 
tained in the note of Lord Aberdeen to the Duke ot 
Sotomayor, dated 30th June, 1845, 1n which his lord- 
ship clearly established that all the treaties of com- 
merce subsisting between Great Britain and Spain 
previous to 1796 were confined to the trade with 
Spain alone, and did not embrace her colonies and 
remote possessions. 

The second proposition of the British plenipoten- 
tiary deserves greater attention. Does the Nootka 
Sound convention belong to that class of treaties 
containing “‘an acknowledgment of subsisting rights 
—an admission of certain principles of international 
law” not to be abrogated by war? Had Spain by 
this convention acknowledged the right of all nations 
to make discoveries, plant settlements, and establish 
colonies, on che northwest coast of America, bring- 
ing with them their sovereign jurisdiction; there 
would have been much torce inthe argument. But 
such an admission never was made, and never was 
intended to be made, by Spain. The Nootka con- 
vention is arbitrary and artificial in the highest de- 
gree, and is anything rather than the mere acknowl- 
edgment of simple and elementary principles conse- 
crated by the law of uations. Iu all its provisions it 
is expressly confined to Great Britain and Spain, and 
eskenwtedaes no right whatever in any third power 
to interfere with the northwest coast of America — 
Neither in its terms, nor in its essence, does it con- 
tain any acknowledgment of previously subsisting 
territorial rights in Great Britain, or any other na- 
tion. It is strictiy confined to tuture engagements ; 
and these are of a most peculiar character. Even 
under the coustruction of its provisions maintained 
by Great Britain, her claim does not extend to plant 
colonies; which she would have had a right to do 
under the law of nations, had the country been un- 
appropriated; but it is limitedto a mere right of 
joint occupancy, not in respect to any part, but to the 
whole, the sovereignty remaining in abeyance. And 
to what kind of occupancy? Not separate and dis- 
tinct colonies, but scattered settlements, intermin- 
gled with each other, over the whole surlace of the 
territory,for the single purpose of trading with the In- 
dians, to all of which the subjects of each power 
should have free access, the right of exclusive do- 
minion remaining suspended. Surely, it cannot be 
successiully contended that such a treaty 1s ‘‘an ad- 
miseion of certaia principles of international law,” 
so seered and so perpetual in their nature as not tobe 
annulled by war. Oa the contrary, from the charac- 
ter of 118 provisions, it cannot be supposed for a sin- 
gle moment that it was intended for any purpose but 
that of a mere temporary arrangement between 
Great Britain and Spain. 

The law of nations recognises no such principles 
in regard to unappropriated territory as those em- 
braced in this treaty; and the British plenipotentiary 
must fail in the attempt to prove that it contains “an 
admission of certain principles of international law” 
which will survive the shock of war. 

But the British plenipotentiary contends that from 
the silence of Spain during the negotiations of 1818 
between Great Britain and the United States respect- 
ing the Oregon territory, as well as “‘trom her silence 
with respect to the continued occupation by the Brit- 
ish of their settlements in the Columbia territory, 
subsequently to the convention of 1814,” it may fair- 
ly “be inferred that Spain considered the stipulations 
of the Nootka convention, and the principl ’s therein 
laid down, to be still in force.” _ 

The undersigned cannot imagine a case where the 
obligations of a treaty, once extinguished by war, 
ean be revived without a positive agreement to this 
effect between the parties. Even if both parties, af- 
ter the conclusion of peace, should pertorm positive 
and unequivocal acts in accordance with its provi- 
sions, these must be construed as merely voluntary, 
to be discontinued by either at pleasure. But inthe 

resent case it is not even pretended that Spain per- 
ormed any act io accordance with the convention 
of Nootka Sound, after her treaty with Great Britain 
of 1814 Her mere silence is relied upon to revive 
that convention. 

The undersigned asserts confidently, that neither 
by public nor privete law will the mere silence of 
one party, whilst another is encroaching upon his 
rights, even if he had knowledge of this encroach- 
meat, deprive him of these rights. If oS 
be correct as applied to individuals, it holds with 
much greater force in regard to nations. The feeble 
may not be in a condition to complain against the 
powerful; and thus the encroachment of the strong 
would convert itself into a perfect title against the 
weak. ; 

In the present case, it was scarcely possible for 
Spain even io have learned the pendency of negotia- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain, 
in relation to the northwest coast of America, betore 
she had ceded all her rights on that coast to the for- 
mer by the Florida treaty of 22d Feb. 1819. The 
convention of joint occupation between the United 
States and Great Britain wasnot sigoed at London 
until the 20th October, 1818—but four months pre- 
vious to the date ot the Florida treaty; and the rati- 
fications were not exchanged, and the convention 
published, until the 30ch of January, 1819. 

Besides, the negotiations which terminated in the 
Florida treaty had been commenced as early as De- 
cember, 113, and were tn full progress on the 20th 
October, 1818, when the convention was signed be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. It does 
not appear, theretore, that Spain had any knowledge 
of the existence of these negotiations; and even if 
this were otherwise, she would have no motive to 
complain, as she was in he very act of transferring 
all her rights to the United States 

Bat, says the British plenipotentiary, Spain looked 
in silence on the continued occupation by the British 
of the settlements in the Columbia territory subse- 
quently to the coavention of 1814; and, therefore, 
she considered the Nootka Sound convention to be 
stillin force The period of this evlence, so far as it 
could affect Spain, commenced on the 28th day of 
August, 1814, the date of the edditional articles to 
the treaty of Madrid, and terminated on the 22d 
February, 1819, the date of the Florida treaty. Is 
there the least reason from this silence to inier an 
admission by Spain of the continued existence of the 


Nootka Sound convention? In the first place, this 
convention was entirely confined “to landing on the 
coasts of those seas, in places not already occupied, 


tor the purpose of carrying on their commerce with 
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the natives of the country, or of making settlements 
there.” It did not extend to the iwterior, At the 
date of this convention, no person dreamed that 
British traders from Canada, or Hudson's Bay,would 
cross the Rocky mountains and encroach on the 
nights of Spain trom tbat quarter. Great Britain had 
never made any settlement oa the northwestern 
coast of America, trom the date of the Nootka Sound 
convention until the 22d February, 1819; nor, so tar 
as the undersigned is informed, bas she done so 
down to the present moment Spain could not, 
therefore, have complained of any such settlement 

{n regard to the encroachments which had been 
made from the interior by the Northwest Compaay, 
neither Spain nor the rest of the werid had any spe- 
cific knowledge of their existence. sat, even if the 
Brush pleaipotentiary had brought such knowledge 
home to her—which he has not attempted—she had 
been exhausted by one tong and bloody war, and 
was then engaged in another with her colonies; and 
was, besides, negotuating for a transfer of her 
rights oa the northwestern coast ot America to the 
United States. Surely these were sufficient reasons 
for her silence, without inferring from it thal she ac- 
quiesced in the continued existence of the Nootka 
convention. It Spain had entertained the least idea 
that the Nootka convention was sull in force, her 
good faith and her national honor would have caused 
her to communicate this fact to th: United States 
before she had ceded this territory to them tor an 
anple consideration. Not the lew intimation of 
this kind was ever communicated. 

Like Great Britain in 1818, Spain in 1819 had po 
idea that the Nootka Sound convention was in force. 
It had then passed away, and was forgotien. 

The Britigh plenipotentiary alleges, that the reason 
why Great Britain did not assert the existence of the 
Nootka convention during the negotiations between 
the two governments in 1818, was, that vo occasion 
had arisen for its interposition, the American gov- 
ernment not having then acquired the title of Spain. 
It is very true that the Uaised States had not then 
acquired the Spanish title; but 1s it possible to ima- 

ine, that throughout the whole negotiation, the 

ritish commissioners, had they supposed this coa- 
vention to have been in existence, would have re- 
mained entirely silent in regard to a treaty which, as 
Great Britain now alleges, gave her equal and co- 
ordinate rights with Spain to the whole northwest 
coast of America! At that period, Great Iiritaia 
confined her claims to these arising trom discovery 
and purchase from the Indians. ae vastly ele 
eoall bane strengthened theee claims, had she then 
supposed the Nootka conveation to be in force, with 
her present construction of its provisions Even in 
1824 it was first introduced into the negotiation, not 
by her commissioners, but by Mr. Rush, the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary 

But the Brush plenipotentiary argues, that “the 
United States can found no claim on discovery, ex- 
ploration, and settlement effected previously to the 
Florida treaty, without admitting tne principles of 
the Nootka convention;” “nor can they appeal io any 
exclusive right as acquired by the Florida treaty, 
without upsetting all clauma adduced in their own 
proper right, by reason of discovery, exploration, and 
settlement antecedent to that arrangement.” 

This 18 a@ most ingenious meth of making two 
distinct and independent tities held by the same na- 
tion worse than one—ol arraying them against each 
other, and thus destroying the valiaity of both. — 
Does he forget that the United States own both these 
titles, and can wield them either separately or con- 
jointly azainst the clan of Great Britain at their 
pleasure 7 From the course of his remarks, it might 
be supposed that Great Britain, and not the United 
States, had acquired the Spanish ttle under the Flor- 
idatreaty. But Great Britain is « third party—an 
entire stranger to both these titles—and has no right 
whatever tu marshal the one against the other 

By what authority can Great Britain interpose in 
this manner? Wageit ever imagined in any court of 
justice that the acquisition of a new title destroyed 
the old one ; and vice versa, that the purchase of the 
old title destroyed the new one 7? lo a question of 
mere private right, 1t would be considered absurd, if 
a stranger to beth titles should say to the party who 
had made a settlement, You shall not avail yourself 
of your possession, because thie was taken in viola- 
tion of another outstanding title; and although | 
must admit that you have also acquired this out- 
standing ttle, yet even this shall aval you nothing, 
because having taken possession previously to your 
purchase, you thereby evinced that you did not re- 
-— such title as valid. And yet such is the mode 

y which the British plenipotentiary has attempted 
to destroy both the American and Spaniel: titles, On 
the contrary, in the case aanened. te possession 
and the outstanding title being united in the same 
individual, these conjoined would be as pertect as if 
both had been vested in him from the beginning 

The go whilst strongly aswerting both 
these titles, and believing each of them separately 
to be good as against Great Britain, has studiously 
avoided instituting any comparison between them. 
But admitting, tor the sake of the argument merely, 
that the discovery by Captain Gray of the mouth of 
the Columbia, its exploration by Lewis & Clarke, 
aod the settlement upon its heabe at Astoria, were 
encroachments on Spain, she, and she alone, had a 
right to complain. Great Britain was a third party; 
and, as such, had no right to interfere in the ques 
tion between Spain and the United States. But 
Spain, instead of complaining of these acte as en- 
croachments, on the 22d February, 1819, by the Flo- 
rida treaty, transferred the whole title to the United 
States. From that moment all possible conflict be- 
tween the two titles was ended, both being uvited 
in the same party. Two titles which might have 
conflicted, therefore, were thus blended together. 
The title now vested in the United States is just as 
strong as though every act of discovery, exploration, 
aad settlement on the part of both powers had been 
performed by Spsin alone, before she had transferred 
all ner rights to the United States. The two powers 
are one in this respect; the two titles are one; and, 
as the eodessigned will show hereafter, they serve 
to confirm and strengthen each other. If Great 
Britain, instead of the United States, had acquired 
the title of Spain, she might have contended that 
those acts of the United States were encroachments; 
but, standing in the attitude of a stranger to both 
titles, she has no right to interfere in the matter. 

The undersigned deems it unaecessary to pursue 
this branch ot the subject further than to state, that 
the United States, betore they had acquired the title 
of Spain, always treated that title with respect. In 
the negotiation of 1818, the American plen'poientia- 
nies “ did not assert that the United States had a 
perfect right to that country ; but insisted that their 
claim was at least good against Great Britain ;” and 
the convention of October 20, 1818, unlike that of 
Nootka Sound, reserved the claims of any other 
power or State to any part of the said country. 
Tuts reservction could nave been intended for Spain 
alone. Bat, ever since the United States acquired 
the Spanieh title, they have always amerted and 
maintained their right io the strongest terms up to 
the Russian line, even whilst offering, for the sake 
of harmony and peace, to divide the territory in dis- 
pate by the 49th parallel of latitude. 

The British plenipotentiary, then, hae entirely 
failed to sustain his position, that the United States 
can found no claim on discovery, exploration, and 
settlement, without admitting the principles of the 
Nootka convention. That convention died on the 
commencement of the war between Spain and Eng- 
land, in 1796, and has never since been revived. 

The British plenipotentiary next “‘ eadeavors to 

ove that, even if the Nootka Sound convention 

ad never existed, the position of Great Britain in 
regard to her claim, whether to the whole or to any 
particular portion of the Oregon territory, is at least 
as good as that of the Uanted States” In order to 
establish this position, he must show that the Brit- 
ish claim 18 equal in validity to the titles both of 
Spain and the United States. These can never now 
be separated They are one and the same. D fler- 
ent and diverging as they may have een before the 
Florida treaty, they are now blended together and 

dentified. The separate dscoverics, explorations, 
and settlements of the two powers previous to tha’ 














date must now be consdered as if the all beea 
made by the United States alone Vader this pal- 
Pable view of the subject, the undersigned was eur- 
prised to find that im the comparwon aad contrast 
instituted bd the British plempoteatiacy between 
the clam of Great Britain and that of the Uaited 
States, he had entirely omitted to refer to the dix 
cover explorations and setdements made by 


Spain e und d will ende 
oie. ersigar ill endeavor to supply 


But, before he proceeds to the main argument 
this point, he feels himeeif constrained ‘to expres 
his surprise that the British pleni entiary should 
again have invoked 19 support the British te 
the inconsistency between the Spanish and Ameri- 
ean branches of the title of the United States The 
undersigned cannot forbear to congratulate himeelf 
upon the fact, that a gentleman of Mr. Pakenham’s 
acknowledged ability has been reduced to the ne 
ceasity of relying chiefly upon such a support for 
sustaining the Britieh pretensions. Stated in brief. 
the argument is this; the American title is not good 
against Great Britain, because roconsistent with that 
of Spain; and the Spanish utle 1 not good against 
Great Britain, beeause inconsistent with that of the 
United States. ‘The undersigned had expected some- 
thing far different from such av argument ia a circle 
He had acticipated that the British plenipoteatiary 
would have attempted to prove that Spain had no 
rghtto the northwestern coast of America: that it 
was vacant and unappropriated; and hence, under 
the law of nations, was open to discovery, explora. 
hen, and settlement by al! nations. But no suck 
thing On this vital poiat of his case, he rests his 
argument solely on the declaration made by the un- 
dersigned, that the title of the United States to the 
valley of the Columbia was perfeet and complete be- 
fore the treaties of joint occupation of October, 1818, 
and August, 1827, and before the date of the Florida 
treaty, in ISi9 Bat the Britiah plenipotentiary ought 
to recollect that this title wasasserted to be complete 
not against Spain, but against Great Pritain: that the 
argument was conducted not against a Spanish, but 
a Britieh, plenipotentiary; and thatthe United states, 
and not Great Britain, represent the Spanish title — 
And, further, that the statement from which he ex 
tracts these declarations wes almost exclusively de- 
voted to prove, in the language quoted by the Britiah 
plenipotentiary himself, that *Spain hada good title, 
as agains’ Great Britain, to the whole of the Oregon 
territory.” The undersigned has never, as be b- fore 
observed, instituted any comparison between the 
American and the Spanish title. Holding beth— 
having a perfect night to rely upon both, whether 
jointly or separately—-he has strongly asserted each 
of them in their turn, fully persuaded that either the 
one or the other is good against Great Britain: and 
that no human ingenuity can make the Spagish title 
now vested in the United States, worse than [t would 
have been had it remained in the hands of Spain 

Briefly to illustrate and enforce this title, shal! be 
the remaining task of the undersigned 

And, in the first place, he cannot but commend 
the frankness and candor of the Pritish plenipoten- 
tiary in departing from the course of hie predeces- 
sors, and rejecting all discoveries previous to those of 
Captain Cook, in the year 1778, as foundations of 
British title. Commencing with discovery at a pe- 
riod so late, the Spanish title, on the score of sati- 
quity, presents a strong contrast to that of Great Bri- 
tain. The undersigned had stated as a historical and 
“striking fact, which must have aa important bear- 
ing against the claim of (). Brita, that this con- 
vention, (the Nootka,) which was dictated by her to 
Spain, contains no provision impairing the ultimate 
sovereiguty which that power had asserted for nearly 
three centuries over the whole western side «f North 
America as far north as the lst degree of latitude, 
and which had never been seriously questioned by 
any European nation. This had been maintained 
by Spain with the most vigilant jealousy ever siace 
the discovery of the Amenean continent, and bad 
been ecquiesced in by all European governments. It 
had been admitted even beyond the latitude of 54° 
40° north, by Knasia, thea the only power having 
claims which could come in collumon with Spain ; 
and that, too, under a sovereign peculiarly tenacious 
of the territorial nghts of her empire.” These hio- 
torical facts had not been, as they could not be, con- 
troverted by the British plenipotentiary, although 
they were brought under his particular observation 
and were even quoted by him with approbation, tor 
the purpose of showing the inconsistency of the sev- 
eral titles held by the United States. In the language 
of Count Fernan de Nunez, the Spanish ambassader 
at Paris, to M. de Montmorin, the Secretary of the 
Foreign Department of France, under date of June 
16th, 1790; “ By the treaties demarkations, takings 
of possession, and the most decided acts of sover- 
eignty exercised by the Spaniards in thom stations 
from the reign of Charles Il, and anthorized by that 
monarch in 1092, the original vouchers for which 
shall be bronght forward in the course of the nego- 
tiation, all the coast to the north of the western Am- 
erica, on the side of the South sea, as far as beyond 
what is calied Prince Williatm’s sound, which js in 
the Glst degree, is acknowledged to belong exclu- 
sively to Spain 

Compared with thie ancient claim of Spain ul- 
esced in by all European nations tor fan Tg 
claim of Great Britain, founded on discoveries com- 
menced at so late a period as the year I77#, must 
make an unfavorable first impression. 

Spain considered the northwest const of America 
as exclusively herown. She did notsend out expe- 
ditions to explore the coast, for th» purpose of ren 
dering her title more valid. Whei it suited her own 
convenience, or promoted her owt interest, she fit- 
ted out such expeditions of diseovery to ascertain 
me one ot extent of her territory; and yet 

rer discoveries along that covst are far earlier 
those of the British inn 

That Juan de Fuca, a Greek in the service of 
Spain, in 1992, discovered and sailed through the 
strait now bearing his name, from its southern to ite 
northern extremity, and thence returned by (ne same 
paseage, no longer admits of reasonable doubt. An 
account of this voyage was published in London in 
1625, in a work called the Pilgrims, by Samuel! Par- 
chas. This account was received from the lips of 
Fuca himeelf at Venice, in April 1996, by Miche 
Lock, a highly reepectable Englheh merchart. 

Daring a long period, thie voyage was deemed 
fabulous, because subsequent navigators had in vain 
attempted to tiod these straits. Finally, after they 
had bero found, it was discovered that the deserip- 
tions of de Fuca corresponded #0 accurately with 
their geography, and the facts presented by mature 
upon the ground, that it was a0 longer pussible wo 
consider his narration as fabulous. It mm true that 
the opening of the straits from the south les between 
the 48 and 49h parallels of latitude, and not between 
the 47th and 48th parallels, as he had supposed ; but 
this mistake may be easily explained by the inaccu- 
racy so common throughout the sixteenth century in 
ascertain’ ng the latit of places in newly discover. 
ed countries. 

It 1s also true that de Fuca, after paemng through 
these straits, supposed he had reached the Atlantic, 
and had discovered the paseage eo long aud #0 anx- 
1ously sought alter between the two oceans; but trom 
the total ignorance and misapprehenmon which pre- 
vailed at that early day of the geography of this pur- 
tion of North America, it was natural tor him te be- 
lieve that he had made this important discovery, 

Justice as at length been done to his memory, 
and these straita which he discovered, will, 19 all 
future time, bear hie name. Thus, the merit of the 
discovery of the straits of Fuca, belongs to Spain ; 
and this nearly two centuries before they had bees 
catenes by Captain Berkeley, under the Aurtrian 

ag. 

it is unnecessary to detail the Gducoveries of the 
Spanvarde, as they regularly advanced to the sorth 
from their settlements on the western coasts of 
North America, until we reach the voyage of Capt. 
Juan Perez,in 1774 That navigator wes comgnis- 
sioned by the viceroy of Mexico to proceed, ubthe 
corvette Santiago, to the th degree of north lati- 
tude; andirom that port to examine the coast down 
to Mezieo. He sailed from San Biles on the Sith 
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January, 1774. lathe performance ot this commis 
sion he janded first on the northwest coast of Queen 
Charlotte’s island, near the 54th degree of north lati- 
tude; and thence proceeded south, along the shore of 
that isiand and of the great islands of Quadra and 
Vanconver; afid then along the coast of the conti- 
nent, until he reached Monterey. He went on shore 
and held intercourse with the natives at several 
3 and especially at the catrance of a bay im 
Denote 494 degrees, which he called Port San Lo- 
renzo—ihe same now known by the name of Nootka 
Soand. In addition to the journals of this voyage, 
which render the tact incontestable, we have the 
high authority of Baron Humboldt in its favor. That 
distinguiehed traveler, who had access to the manu- 
script documents in ihe city of Mexico, states that 
**Perez, and his pilut Estevan Martinez, lett the port 
of San Blas on the 24th January, 1774. On the 9in 
August they anchored (the first ot all European na- 
vigators) ia Nootka road, which they called the port 
of San Lorenzo, and which the illustrious Cook, four 
years afterwards, called King (George's sound.” 

In the next year, (1775,) the Viceroy of Mexico 

ain fitted out the Santiago, under the command ot 

Heceta, with Perez, her former commander, 
as ensign, and also a schooner, called the Sonora, 
commanded by Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Quad- 
ra. These vessels were commiesioned to examine 
the northwestern coast of America as far as the 65th 
degree of latitude, and sailed in company trom Saa 
Blas on the 15th March, 1775 ; 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the different places 
on the coast exainined by these navigators, either in 
company or separately. Suffice it to say, that they 
landed at many places on the coast from the 4st to 
the 57th degree of jatitude, on all of which occasions 
they took possession of the country .a the name of 
their sovereign, according to a prescribed regulation; 

ting mass, reading declarations asserting the 

of Spain to the territory, and erecting crosses 
with inscriptions, to commennorate the event Some 
of these crosses were afterwards found standing by 
British navigators. In relation to these voyages, Ba- 
ron Humboidt says: ‘In the following year, (1775, 
after that of Perez,) a second expedition set out trom 
San Blas, under the command of Heceta, Ayala, and 
nadra. Heceta discovered the mouth of the Rio 
umbia, called it the Entrada de Heceta, the peak 

of San Jacinto, (Mount Edgecomb,) near Norfoik 
bay, and the fine port of Bucareli. | possess two 
very curious small maps, engraved in 1788, in the 
city of Mexico, which give the bearings of the 
coast from the 27th to the 58th degree of latitude, as 
they were discovered in the expedition of Quadra.” 

In the face of these incontestible facts, the British 
SS says “that Captain Cook must also 

considered the discoverer of Nootka Sound, in 
consequence of the want of authenticity in the al- 
leged previous discovery of that port by Perez ”— 
And yet Cook did not even sail from England until 
the 12th July, 1776—nearly two yeara after Perez 
had made this discovery. The chief object of Cook’s 
voyage was the discovery oi a norihwest passage, 
and he never landed at = | point of the coptineat 
south of Nootka Sound. It is true that in coasting 
along the continent betore he reached this place, he 
had observed Cape Flattery; but he was entirely 1g- 
norant that this was the southern eucrance of the 
straits of Fuca. Ip his journal he admits that he had 
heard some account of the Spanish voyages of 1774 
and 1775, before he left England; and it is beyoad 
question that, before his departure, accounta of the 
voyage of Qnuadza had been published, both in Mad- 
ride and London. From Nootka Sound, Cook did 
not again see land uatil he reached the 57th degree 
of north latitude, ' 

In 1787, it is alleged by the British plenipotentiary 
that Cagain Berkeley, a British subject, discovered 
the straits of Fuca; but these straits had been discov- 
ered by Juan de Fuca nearly two centuries betore. 
Besides, if there had beea any merit in this discov- 
ery of Captaia Berkeley, it would have belonged to 
Austria, in whese setvice he was, and under whose 
colors he sailed, and cannot be appropriated by Great 
Britain 

Aod here it is worthy of remark, that these dis- 
coveries of Cook and Berkeley, in 1778 and 1787, are 
all thove on which the British plenipotentiary rehes, 
previous to the date’ot the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion, in October, 1790, to defeat the ancient Spanish 
title to the northwest coast of America. | 

Che uaderaigned will now take a position which 
cannot, in his opinion, be successiully assailed; and 
thie 1s, that no discovery, exploration, or settlement 
made by Great Britain on the northwest coast of 
America, alter the date of the Nootka Sound con- 
vertion, and before it was terminated by the war of 
1796, can be invoked by that power in tavor of her 
own title, or against the tle of Spain. Even ac- 
cording tothe Br,tish construction of that convention, 
the sovereigoty over the territory was to remain in 
abeyance duriag its continuance, as well in regard to 
Great Britain ast» Spain. 1t would, therefore, have 
been an open violation of faith on the part of Great 
Britain, alter having secured the privileges conferred 
upon her by the convention, to turn round against 
her partner and perform any acts calculated to divest 
Spain of her ultimate sovereignty over any portion 
ol the country. The palpable meaning of the con- 
vention was, that during its continuance the nghts 
ot the respective parties, whatever they may have 
been, should remain just asthey had existed, at its 
commencement + he 

The government of Great Britain is not justly 
chargeable with any stich breach of taith. Captain 
Vancouver acted without instructions in attempting 
to take possession ot the whole northwestern coast 
ot America in the name of his sovereign. This 
officer, sent out from England to execute the con- 
vention, did not carry with him any authority to 
violate it in this outrageous manrer. 

Without this treaty, he would have been a mere 
vatruder; under it, Great Britain had a right to make 
discoveries and surveys, not thereby to acquire ttle, 
but merely to enable her subjects to select spots the 
most advantageous, to use the languaze of the con- 
vention, “for the purpose of carrying on their com- 
merce with the natives of the couatry, or of making 
settlements there.” 

If this construction of the Nootka Sound conven- 
tion be correct —and the undersigned does not per- 
ceive how it can be questioned—then Vaucouver’s 
passage through the straits of Fuca, in 1792, and 
Alexander Mackenzie’s journey across the contrent, 








in 1793, can never be transformed into elements of 
title in tavor of Great Britain. 

Bat even if the undersigned could be mistaken in 
these positions, it would be easy to prove that Cap- 
tain John Kendrick, in the American sloop Wesh- 
ington, passed through the straits of Fuea in 1739, 
three years before Captaia Vancouver pertormed the 
same Voyage The very instructions to the latter, 
betore he left England, in January, 1791, refers to 
this fact, which had been communicated to the Bri- 
tush government by Lieutenant Meares, who has 
rendered his name so sotorious by its connexion 
with the transactions preceding the Nootka Sound 
convention. It is, moreover, well kuown that the 
whole southern division of the straits had been ex- 
plored by the Spanish navigators, lisa and Quimper 
—the first in and the latter im 1791. 

Alter what hae beea said, it will be perceived how 
little reason the British plenipotentiary has for stat- 
ing that his government has, *‘as far as relates to 
Vancouver's Island, as complete a case ot discovery, 
exploration, and settlement, ascan wel! be presented, 
Pape to Great Britain, in any arrangement that may 

made witn regard to the territory in dispute, the 
strongest oie claimto the exclusive possession 
of that island. 

The discovery thus relied upon ia that of Nootka 
Sound, by Cook, in 1778; wheuit bas been demon. 
strated that this port was firat discovered by Perez, 
iu 1774 =The expioration is that by Vancouver, io 
passing through the straits of Fuca, in 1792, and ex- 
amio'ng the coasts of the territory in dispute, when 
de Fuca timsel! had passed through these straits in 
1592, and Kendrick sgain in 1789; and a complete 
examination of the western coast had been made in 
1774 and 1775, both by Perez and Quadra As to 
eng fase if Meares wasever actually restored to 

is possessions at Nootka Sound, whatever these 

may have been, the undersigned has never seen any 
evidence of the tact. It is not to be tound in the 
journal of Vancouver, although this officer was sent 
from England tor the sews pape of witnessing 
such a restoration. The undersigned knows not 
whether any new understanding took place betweea 
the British and Spanish governments on this sub- 
ject; but one fact 18 placed beyond ali doubt, that the 
“paniards continued in the uadistarbed possession of 
Nootka Sound untul the year 1795 when they yolun- 
rily abandoned the place. Great Britain has never 
at any timesince occupied this or any other posi- 
tion on Vancouver’s island. Thus, on the score of 
either discovery, exploration, or possession, this is- 
land seems to be the very last portion of the territo- 
ry in dispute to which she can assert a just claim. 
_ Io the mean time, the United States were proceed- 
ing with the discoveries which served to complete 
and confirm the Spanish American title to the whole 
of the disputed territory. 

Captain Robert Gray, in June, 1789, in the sloop 
Washington, first explored the whole eastern coast 
of Queen Charlotte’s island. 

In the autumn of the same year, Captain John 
Kendrick, having in the mean time surrendered the 
command of the Columbia to Captaia Gray—eailed, 
as has been already stated, in the slocp Waehing- 
ton, entirely through the straits ot Fuca. 

lo 1791, Captain Gray returned to the North Pa- 
cific in the Columbia; and in the summer of that 
year, examined many of the inlets and passages be- 
tween the 54th and 56th degrees of latitude, which 
the undersigned cons'ders it unnecssary to specify. 

On the 7th May, 1792, he discovered and entered 
Bulfinch’s harbor, where he remained at anchor 
three days. trading with the Indians 

On the 11th May, 1792, Captain Gray entered the 
mouth ot the Colambia, and completed the discovery 
ol that greatriver. This river had been long sought 
in vain by former navigators. Both Meares and 
Vancouver, alter examination, had denied its exist- 
ence. Thus is the world indebted to the enterprise, 
perseverance, and intelligence of an American cap- 
tain of a trading vessel for their first knowledge of 
this, the greatest river on the western coast of Amer- 
lea—a river whose head springs flow trom the gor- 
ges of the Rocky Mountains, and whose branches 
extend from the 42d to the 53d parailels of latisade 
This was the last dad most important discovery on 
thg coast, and has perpetuated the name of Robert 
Gray. Inall future time, this great river will bear 
the name of his vessel. 

It 1s true that Bruno Heceta, in the year 1775, had 
been opposite the bay of the Columbia ; and the cur- 
rents and eddies of the water caused him, as he re- 
marks, to believe that this was ‘‘ the mouth of some 
greatriver, or of some passage to another sea;” and 
his opinion seems decidedly to have been that this 
was the opening of the strait discovered by Juan de 
Fuca in 1592. ouse his own langnage: ‘‘Not- 
withstanding the great difference between the posi- 
tion of this bay and the passage mentioned by de Fu- 
ca,I have litle difficulty im conceiving that they may 
be the same, having observed equal or greater differ- 
ences in the latitudes of other capes and ports on 
his coast, as I shall show at its propertime; and in 
all cases the latitudes thus assigned are higher than 
the real ones.”’ 

Heceta, from his own declaration, had never en- 
tered the Columbia; and he was indoubt whether 
the opening was the mouth of a river or an arm of 
the sea; and subsequent examinations of the coast by 
other navigators had rendered the opinion universal 
that no such river existed, when Gray first bore the 
American flag across its bar, sailed up its channel 
for twenty-five miles, and remained in the river nue 
days, trading with the Inaians. 

The British plenipotentiary attempts to depreciate 
the value to the United States of Gray’s discovery, 
because his ship, (the Cotumbia,) was a trading, and 
not a national, vessel. As he furnishes no reason 
tor this distinction, the undersigaed will confine 
himeelt to the remark that a merchant vessel bears 
the flag of her country at her mast-head, and contin- 
ues under its jurisdiction and protection, in the same 
manner as though she had been commissioned tor 
the express purpose of making discoveries. Besides, 
beyond all doubt, this d:scovery was made by Gray ; 
and to what natton could the benefit of it belong, 
unless it be to the United States? Certainly not to 
Great Britain. And if to Spain, the United States 
are now her representative 

Nor does the undersigned perceive in what manner 
the value of this great discovery can be lessenea by 
the fact that it was first published to the world 
through the journal of Captain Vancouver, a British 











authority. On the contrary, its authenticity being 
thus acknowledged by the party having an adverse 
mterest, is more fitmly established than if it had 
been first published in the United States. 

From a caretul examination and review of that 
subject, the undersigned ventures the assertion, that 
to 7 and the United States belong all the merit 
of the discovery of the northwest coast of America 
south of the Russian line, not a spot of which, unless 
i may have been the shores of some ctf the interior 
bays and inlets, after ihe entrance to them had been 
koown, was ever beheld by British eubjects, uatil 
after ut bad been seen or touched by a Spaaiard or an 
American. Spain proceeded in this work of discoy- 
ery, not as a means of acquiring title, but tor the pur- 
pose of examining and surveying territory to which 
she believed she had an incontestable right. This 
title had been sanctioned for centuries by the ac- 
knowledgment or acquiescence of ell the European 
powers The United States alone could have dispa- 
ted this title, and that only to the extent of the re- 
gion watered by the Columbia. The Spanish and 
American titles, now united by the Florida treaty, 
cannot be justly resisted by Great Britain. Consid- 
ered together, they constitute a pertect ttle to the 
whole territory in dispute, ever since the Ilth May, 
1792, when Captain Gray passed tne bar at the mouth 
ot the Columbia, which he had observed in Augl788 

The undersigne< will now proceed to show that 
this title of the United States, at least to the posses- 
sion ot the territory at the mouth of the Columbia, 
has been acknowledged by the most solemn and un- 
equivocal acts ot the British government. 

After the purchase ot Louisiana from France, the 
government ot the United States fitred out an expe- 
dition under Messrs Lewis and Clarke; who, in 
1805, first explored the Columbia, from its source to 
its mouth, preparatory to the occupation of the terri- 
tory by the United States 

In 1811, the settlement at Astoria was made by the 
Americans near the mouth of the river, and several 
other posts were established in the interior along its 
banks The war of 1812 betweea Great Britain and 
the United States thus found the latter in peaceabie 
posession of that region. Astoria was captured by 
Great Brita during this war 

The treaty ot peace concluded at Ghent in Decem- 
ber, 1814, provided that ‘“‘all territory, places, and 
possessions whatsoever, taken by either party from 
the other, during the war,” &c ,&c., “‘shall be re- 
stored without delay.”” In obedience to the provis- 
isons of tris treaty, Great Britain restored Astoria to 
the United States; and thus admitted inthe most 
sulema manner, not only that it had been an Ameri- 
can territory or possession at the commencement of 
the war, but that it had been captured by British 
arms during its continuance. IJtis now too late to 
gainsay or explain away thesejtacts. Both the treaty 
of Ghent, and the acts of the Brilish government 
under it, disprove the allegations of the British plen- 
ipotentary, that Astoria passed ‘into British hands 
by the involuntary act of personsin charge ot it,” 
and “that it was restored to the United States in 
1818 with certain well-authenticated reservations.’ 

In reply to the first of these allegations, it is true 
that the agents of the [ American] Pacific Fur Com- 
pany, before the capture of Astoria, on 16th Oct.’ 
1813,had transterred all that they could transfer--the 
eo property of the company--to the [British] 

Yorthwest Company; but it willscarcely be conten- 
ded that such an arrangement could impair the sove- 
reign rights of the U, States tothe territory. Ac- 
cordingly, the American flag was stil kept flying 
over the fort until the Ist of December, 1813, 
when it was captured by bis Majesty’s sloop-of- war 
Rackoon, and the British flag was'then substituted. 

That itwas not restored to the U nited States ‘‘ with 
certain well aunthenticated reservations” fully ap- 
pears from the act of restoration itself, bearing date 
6th October, 1518. This is as absolute and uncon- 
ditional as the English language can make it That 
this was according to the mention of Lord Castle- 
reagh, clearly appears from the previous admis- 
sion to Mr. Rush of the right ot the Americans 
to be re-instated, and to the party in possession, 
while treating on the title. If British ministers af- 
terwards, in despatches to their own agents,thecon- 
tents of which were not communicated to the gov- 
ernment of the United States, thought proper to pro- 
test against our title, these were, in effect: but mere 
mental reservations, which could not affect the va- 
lidity of their own solemn and unconditional act of 
restoration. 

But the British plenipotentiaary, notwithstanding 
the American discovery of the Columbia by Capt. 
Gray, and the exploration by Lewis and Clarke of 
several of its branches, from their sources in the 
Rocky Mountains, as well as its main channel to the 
ocean, contends that because Thompson, a British 
subject in the employment of the Northwest Com- 
pany, was the first who navigated the north branch 
of that river, the British government thereby ac- 
quired certain rights against the United States, the 
extent of which he does not undertake to specify. In 
other words, that after one nation had discovered 
and explored a great river, and several tributaries, 
and made settlementt on its banks, another nation, 
if it could find a single branch on its head waters 
which had not been actually explored, might appro- 
priate to itself this branch, together with the adja- 
cent territory. [fthis could have been done, it would 
have produced perpetual strife and collision among 
the vations after thedtscovery of America. It woul 
have violated the wise principle consecrated by the 
ee of nations, which gives the valley drained 

y a river and its branches to the nation which had 
first discovered and appropriated its mouth, 

But for another reason, this alleged discovery of 
Thompson has no merits whatever. His journey 
was undertaken on behalf of the northwest compa- 
ny for the mere purpose of anticipating the United 
States, in the vccupation of the north of the Colum- 
bia—a territory to which no nation, unless it may 
have been Spain, could, with any show of justice, 
dispute their right. They had acquired it by discoy- 
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n for such a purpose, that Thompson, in hastenin. 
from Canada to the mouth of the Columbia, den. 
cended the north, arbitrarily assumed by Great Bri- 
tain to be the main branch of thisriver. The period 
was tar too late to impair the tidle of esther Spain or 
the United States by any such proceeding. 

Mr. Thompson, on his return, was aceompanied by 
a party from Astoria, under Mr. David Stuart, who 
established a post at the confluence ot the Okinagan 
with the north branch of the Columbia, about six 
hundred miles above the mouth of the latter. 

In the next year (1812) a second trading post was 
established by a party from Astoria, on the Spokan, 
about six hundred and filty miles from the ocean. 

{t thus appears that, previous to the capture of 
Astoria by the British, the Americans had extended 
their possessions up the Columbia six hundged and 
fifty miles. The mere intrusion of the Northwest 
Company into this territory, and the establishment 
ot two or three trading posis, in i811 and 1812, on 
the head waters of the river, can surely not interfere 
with, or impair the Spanish-American title. What 
this company may have done in the intermediate 
period until the 20:h October, 1818—the date of the 
first reaty Of jout vccupatioa—is acknown to the 
undersigned, trom the impenetrab'e mystery io 
which they have veiled tneir proceedings. Aftes 
the date ot this treaty, neither Great Britain nor the 
United States could have performed any act affect- 
ing their claims to the disputed territory. 

To sum up the whole, then, Great Britain cannot 
resther claims to the northwest coast ot America 
upon discovery. As little will her singie claim b 
settlement at Nootka Sound avai! her. Even Bel- 
sham, her own historian, torty years ago, declared it 
to be certain, from the most authentic information, 
“that the Spanish flag flying at Nootka was never 
struck, and that the territory has beey virtually re- 
linquished by Great Britain.” 

The agents of the Northwest Company, penetrating 
the continent from Canada, in 1806, established their 
first trading post west of the Rocky mountains, at 
Frazer’s lake, in the 54th degree of latitude; and this, 
with the trading posts established by Thompson—to 
which the undersigned has inst adverted—and possi- 
bly some others afterwards, previous to October, 
1818, constitutes the claim of Great Britain by actual 
settlement. 

Upon the whole: From the most careful and ample 
examination which the undersigned has been able to 
bestow upon the subject, he 1s satisfied that the 
Spanish-American ttle, now held by the United 
States, embracing the whole territory between the 
parallels of 42 deg. and 54 deg. 40 min, is the best 
title in existence to this entire region; and that the 
claimof Great Britain to any portion of it has no 
sufficient foundation. Even British geographers 
have not doubted our title to the territory in dispute. 
There is a large and splendid globe now in the De- 
partment otf State, recently received trom London, 
and published by Maiby and Company, ‘*‘manutactur- 
ers and publishers to the Society tor the Diffusion of 
Useful Kaowledge,” which assigns this territory to 
the United States. 

No:withstanding such was and still is the opinion 
of the President, yet, in the spiritot compromise and 
concession, and in deference to the action of his 
predecessors, the undersigaed,in obedience to his 
instructions, proposed to the British plenipotentiary 
to settle the controversy by dividing the territory in 
dispute by the 49th parallel of latitude, offering, at 
the same time,to make tree to Great Britain aoy 
port or ports on Vancouver’s island, south of this 
latitude, which the British governme it might desire. 
The British plenipotentiary has cor ectly suggested 
that the free navigation of the Columbia river was 
not embraced in this proposal to Great Britain; but, 
on the other hand, the use of free ports on the south- 
ern extremity of this island had not been included in 
tormer ofiers 

Such a proposition as that which has been made, 
never would have been authorized by the President 
had this been a new question. 

Upon his accession to office, he found the present 
negotiation pending. It had been instituted im the 
spirit and upon the principle of compromise. Its ob- 
ject, as avowed by the negotiators, was notto de- 
mand the whole territory in dispute for either coun- 
try ; but, in the language ol the first protocol, **to 
treat of the respective claims of the two countries to 
the Oregon territory, with the view to esiablish a 

ermanent boundary between them westward of the 
ocky Mountains to the Pacific ocean.” 

Placed iu this position, and considering that Presi- 
denis Monroe and Adams had, on tormer occasions, 
offered to divide the territory in dispute by the forty- 
ninth parallel! of latitude, he felt it to be his duty not 
abrupily to arrest the negotiation ; but so tar to yield 
his own opinionjas once more to make a similar offer. 

Not only respect for the conduct of his predeces- 
sors, but a sincere and anxious desire to promote 
peace and harmony between the two countries, in- 
fluenced him to pursue this course. The Oregon 
question presents the only intervening cloud which 
intercepts the prospect of a long career of mutual 
friendship and beneficialcommerce between the two 
nations, and this cloud he desired to remove . 

‘These are the reasons which actuated the Presi- 
dent to offer a proposition so liberal to Great Britain 

And how has this proposition been received by the 
British plenipotenuary? It has been rejected with- 
out even a reference to his own government Nay, 
more, the British plenipotentiary, to use his own 
language, “* trusts that the American pleaipotentiury 
will be prepared to offer some further proposal for 
the settlement of the Oregon question more conststent 
with fairness and equity, and wuh the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the British government ” 1 

Under such circumstances, the undersigned is 1n- 
structed! by the President to say that he owes it to 
his own country, and a just appreciation of her title 
to the Oregon territory, to withdraw ihe proposition 
to the British government which had been made un- 
der his direction; ana it is hereby accordingly with- 
drawn. . 

In taking this necessary step, the President still 
cherishes the hope that this long pending controver- 
sy may yet be finally adjusted in such a manner as 
not to disturb the peace or interrupt the harmony now 
80 happily subsisting between the two nations. 

The undersigned avails himeeli, &c . 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

The Right Hon. R. Paxenuam, &c. 
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OUR NEW PLATE. | 
We are happy to announce that the Albion Plate of SIR WALTER | WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT poor To THE MASONIC HALL, 


v PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK BOOK BINDERY, 114 Fulton Street.—All descriptions of 
Plain and Elegant Book Bindmg executed with neatness and dispatch. 
In this establishment particular atiention is given in selecting the best of materials, and 
the most substantial wor pp. 

Librarians and Gentlemen baying Libraries will find it to their advantage to call and ex- 
| amine for themselves, at 114 Fulton Street; Specimens of Binding in all the various 
styles of Sheep, Calf, Russia, Morocco and Velvet Bindings. EDWARD WALKER. 

E. W., has constantly on hand an extensive assortment of American and English Stand 
ard and Pictorial Works, School Books, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books ;  - bs 
dec 


We copy the following from the Providence Daily Journal of 3d De- 
cember : | SCOTT is at last completed, and in the hands of the printer. It is execu- 
Natiosar Loaw Funp Lire Assurance Society or Loxpox.—The | ted ina style fully equal to our promises; and Mr. Sadd has acquitted him- 
following ietter, which we publish with the consent of the parties, was re- | self ina manner worthy of his reputation. The plate is 20 inches by 16, and 
ecived a few days since by the General Agent of this Society. | isexceedingly rich and brilliant. It is our present to the subscribers for 
The promptness with which this large loss has been paid, speaks favour- 1846, and we shall commence the issue of it with the opening of the New 
ably for the soundness and good management of this Institution, an Agency | Year. 
of which [as our readers will see from the advertising columns] is establish- | * 
edin this city at No. 1 South Water-street : 
Provipvence, R.I Novy. 21st, 1945. 











ANCING UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF SEVERAL OF THE FIRST... Sounting i 
FAMILIES IN NEW YORK.—Miss E. Ellis, direct. from Europe, begs respect- | 224 Counting House Stationery. “a ; 
fully to inform the Pubiic and her Pupils, that she has ‘ecommenced her Teaching o f | RosTon STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail 




















. Dancing in every department of elegant and fashionable Gall Room Novelty. Ste: Sbi Cc Acadia, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as fol- 
Hon. J. Leanwper Starr: She will continue all the Winter in New York to give instruction in Queen Victoria’s | lows ae oe Contes aut Ate, 1 F ’ ' : 
; Po - . é . poles nlf )). | dances, which she brings direct from the English Court, the Music of which she has had Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander. December 16, 1845 
Dear Sir :—We have the ple asure to ac know ledge the receip of $10, 0 0. | published for the Cellarios Valse, Mazourka Cotillion, the most elegant dances of the pono William acvieen, ice., Commander. January 1, 1846 
ten thousand dollars, (less the interest 90 days,) being the amount of a po-) season. Also, the Court Minuet, as danced by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert; La Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt 
licy of Life Insurance effected by Amory Chapin, late of this city, at the ory Polka i otillions und Valse Cotillions, ke. a a walk No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
os “ d . ~ MISS FE. aisoterches the deportment exercises to imy ve figure. She brings with J =No > ar I paid fi 
National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society of London, through your her the highest testimonials s hools and Families attended ; further particulars, terms, SB B.—No Berth secured unti abe - : — — —— 
Ager the City of New York. | &e., may be known trom her at her residence 44 Barclay st., near Broadway EGAL NOTICE.- CALLAGHAN AND HOFFMANN, Attornies and Counsellors 
be very prompt and obliging manner in which this claim has been satis- | | _, . = model reed © 5-5 : t agg ap Mag vane! = SENSED te = at Law, and Solicitors and Counsellors in Chancery, he Pine — ~~ ee - 
* " ‘ . “ ~ . - 4 ut » at pre wom, Bs phih st., . Ww Gec | ving associated themselves in the practice of the profession in 4 $ bri 1€8, 7 10 
Ged, and t e liberal principles upon which the affairs of the Society are HO CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS. A cenieman having a Patent Richt for an im. | Prepared to attend to the E-aforcing of Clams, onveyancing of all kinds, Execution of Commis 
conducted, justly entitle it to the consideration and patrevage of the pub- I sroved method anu fe r one of t - sseful and essary atticles of | Siens for the Examination of Witnesses, and ail othe Tages cted with the professios 
4 : } © = bly ena a , : = 4 , 4g ; yee Ny Pt . aia meal aaune . generally j at the same t " ste th « Mr. offmann has for several vears prac 
— ~ h ~ 4 Be 7 ap wet a —— the oubje - of Like In. pene “= ‘ t t 1 t - t 1 i ' a . . " os — of | e - , ‘ B ar of one of the British Colomies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
ance i the United States. mae 2 ae me aM ye . oa hk ii ied or cant P nd practice of the English Courts, the firm willalso be happy to negotiate the bus ‘aims 
Weare, very respectfully yours, | ee cfmeachetare ° My-Bve per cent in Lime, and Aiky per cent in The eX | Gr correspondence of parties requiring professional assisia Bee 2 Se oe 
Parts Hix ? Executors |” Address by letter (Post P 4. B., at this office. sn | Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New Hand, Prince Edward Island, or the 
t ‘ . nk Ana bout = ee Colonies generally a . 
paid Orray Tarr, § A CARD. { N. B.—One or other of the firm will always be in attendance at the office during business hours 
2 , . . Mr«. W. D. Green Rererences.—Ogden Hoftme r + ‘ sellor and ‘oe _ D pkg Na Y 
: lett address » the Geners ge » Ins Ww . ” ane - 1. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States Dist Clerk, City Ha .—Bache vers, 
che » == —* _ \ge “ « me Institution ‘ whose } PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, ' Ee ares Mar ia? w = t, N. ¥.—Str h & Scott, Merchant, 51 Wiu- 
Office is 74 Wall-street! | im ™M S ' 2 A. Duvall’s Drog Store.) Rich wu Street, N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, M ant, 74 Frc mt Street, N. ¥. 025 In 
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